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RYSTAL .PALACE.—THIS DAY, (SATURDAY). 
ROSSINI CONCERT. — Programme includes: Overtures to ‘ Tancredi,” 
«Semiramide,” and “ Gazza Ladra,” ballet music in ‘‘ William Tell,” &c. Vocal- 
ists—Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mdlle. Scalchi, Mr. Perren, and Herr Wallenreiter. 
Harp Solo, Herr Sjoden. Conductor, Mr. Manns. Admission, Half-a-Crown ; 
Guinea Season Tickets, free ; Stalls, 2s. 6d. 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hati.— 
Conpuctor, Mr. COSTA.—Fripay next, December 11th, the 37th Annual 
Christmas Performance of Handel's Oratorio, “MESSIAH.” Principal Vocalists— 
Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli. 
Band and Chorus of 700 Performers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., now ready, at 
No. 6, Exeter Hall, 
Nore,—Country visitors desirous of securing tickets should at once send Post 
Office order or cheque, payable to Mr. James Peck. 


ADAME EUGENE OSWALD has the honour to 
announce that her FIRST EVENING CONCERT will take place at Sr. 
George's Hatt, Saturvay, December 12th. Exeeutants—Madame Eugene Oswald, 
Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. A. Barnett, Herr Daubert. Vocalists—Mdme. 
Florence Lancia, Mdme. Sauerbrey, Mdile. Erna Steinhagen, Mdlle. Salvi, Miss 
Fanny Holland, and Mr. W. H. Tilla. Accompagnateurs~Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 
Mr, J. G. Callcott, Herr Sauerbrey. Tickets, 10s, 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 


REMOVAL. 
Iss KATHLEEN RYAN begs to announce her 


REMOVAL to 21, TAVISTOCK ROAD, WESTBOURNE PARK. 


ELECTRIC ORGANS. 


RYCESON & CO., Lonpoy, are now prepared to build 

or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 

new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty’s Opera; 

Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's, Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral for the Festival 1368. 


TO ORGAN BUILDERS. 
+ 8. BARKER, Original Inventor and Patentee of the 
« ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC ORGAN IMPROVEMENTS, will GRANT 
LICENSES to all Persons wishing to build Organs on his principle. Apply in 
London to Messrs. Newron & Sow, 66, Chancery Lane; er to the Patentee, 86, 
Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris, 
‘HE LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, AND CHOIR 


A AGENCY, 20, Cuartnc Cross—Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert- 
givers, and others, desirous of engaging Vocal and Instrumental Performers are fur- 
uished with names, terms, and all necessary particulars, on communicating with the 
Agents (Messrs. Rupatt, Ross, Carte, & Co.), who will make engagements and 
complete the arrangements. The agents will either engage any artists named or 
select artists themselves. They will also make up parties at fixed sums, and, in fact, 
transact all business connected with public or private musical performances, 

RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, & CO. Orrice: 20, CHARING Cross, Lonpon. 




















Mis BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessrz Eumerr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CaLKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


Miss BESSIE EMMETT will sing Beyepict’s “ROCK 


ME TO SLEEP," at the Store Street Rooms, January 9th, 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing the re- 

nowned song by Benedict, “ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” in Mrs. John Mac- 

farren’s Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, at the Corn Exchange, Maidstone, on Tuesday, 
December 15th. Programmes of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


Miss ADELAIDE NEWTON will sing “ROCK ME 

TO SLEEP,” at Hemel-Hempstead,December sth ; Bridgenorth, 14th; Welsh- 
pool, 15th ; Ruther, 16th; Denbigh, 17th; Corwen, 18th; Llavdudno, 21st; Bangor, 
22nd; Carnarvon, 23rd; Liverpool, January 2nd and 4th; Bacup, 5th; Manchester, 
6th ; Chester, 9th. 


Miss ABBOTT, the popular Contralto of the London 
Musical Academy, will sing during her Provincial Tour commencing Decem- 
ber 8th, at Longton, Staffordshire, and on the evenings of December 9th, Congleton ; 
10th, Hanley; 11th, Wolverhampton ; 12th, Stone-on-Trent ; 14th, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
15th, Burslem; 16th, Newcastle-under-Lyne; 17th, Leek—the admired song, “ O 
COME TO GLENGARIFF ;” and, with Mr. D. NEWTON, Hewry Smart's Duet 
(Poetry by WeiLicton Guernsgy), ‘OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES.” 


1 be MARIE STOCKEN will sing Bevnepict’s popu- 
lar Variations on ‘“‘LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at the Albion Hall, 
December 18th. 


ISS ADELAIDE NEWTON and Mr. DENBIGH 
1 NEWTON will sing SmMari’s new Duet, ‘OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET 
ROSES,” at Hemel-Hempstead, December 8th. 


ISS ABBOTT and Mr. DENBIGH NEWTON will 
sing Smarr’s new Duet, ‘“‘OH! BREATHE; YE SWEET ROSES," at 
Congleton, December 9th; Hanley, 10th; Wolverhampton, 11th; Stone-on-Trent, 
12th; Stoke-on-Trent, 14th; Burslem, 15th; Newcastle-under-Lyne, 16th; and 
Leck, 17th, 


wae FLORENCE LANCIA being engaged to 

sing at the Choral Union Concerts, Glasgow, on New Year's Day, and 
Kendal, ete., will be happy to receive applications for Oratorios and Concerts en 
route before or after January 1st, 1869.—67, Portsdown Gardens, Maida Hill, W. 


\ADAME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 


her Friends and Pupils that she continues to give Lessons on the Guitar and 
Concertina,—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
































BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL,. 


WARWICK MANSION. 


SIGNOR TITO MATTEI'S MUSICAL TOUR. 
DLLE. CLARA DORIA will sing H. T. Trxiyaro’s 


é hew song, ““COME, SING THOSE TENDER WORDS AGAIN,” during 
¢ above Tour.— Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SIGNOR TITO MATTEI’S MUSICAL TOUR. 


DLLE. CLARA DORIA will sing Mr. Junes Bene- 


Dicr’ f : ” 
during the Tous ua Ballad, ‘““MINE, THOU ART MINE,” at every Concert 











SIGNOR TITO MATTEI’S MUSICAL TOUR. 


DLLE. ROSAMUNDA DORIA will sing the popular 


Trish Ballad, “OH! sLENG so : r 
iguor Mattei’s Tour, COME TO GLENGARIFF,” every evening during 





R. MAYBRICK (Baritone), from Leipsic and Milan, 
begs to announce that he is in Town for the Season. For engagements, &c., 
address, care of Messrs. Hurcuines & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


R. CHARLES STANTON will sing BuumenrHat’s 

“THE MESSAGE,” at Longton, December 8th ; Congleton, 9th; Hanley, 

10th ; Wolverhampton, 11th; Stone-upon-Trent, 12th; Stoke-on-Trent, 13th; 
Burslem, 14th ; Newcastle, 15th; Coventry, 16th ; Solihull, 21st. 


ISS BINFIELD and Mr. CHARLES STANTON 


will sing “I'M AN ALSATIAN " (from Orrensacn’s “ Lischen and Fritz- 
chen ”), at Longton, Tuesday, December 8th; and at Wolverhampton, December 11th. 


R. GREENHILL will sing H. T. Tittyarn’s new 

song, “COME, SING THOSE TENDER WORDS AGAIN,” at the 

Pimlico Rooms, December 9th ; and at Leyton, December 16th.—Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\IGNOR FOLI begs to announce that he is free to accept 

any Engagements for Concerts and Oratorios from December 4th until February 

10th. All communications to be addressed to SiaNor Fou, St. Michael's Villa, Abbey 
Road, St. John’s Wood, 
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ONCERT HALL, Mancurester.—The use of this 

) elegant room (capable of seating fully 1,000 persons), may be obtained for Musi- 

cal and other Entertainments of a high class. Apply to Joun DurrtsLp, Secretary, 
Essex Chambers, Manchester. 


URRAH FOR FATHER CHRISTMAS! New 


Four-part Song, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. Music by G. W. 
Lyon. Printed quarto size, price Sixpence nett—LamBorn Cock & Co., €3, New 


Bond Street. 
MADAME CZERNY, 


Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


T0 BE ADDRESSED TO 
REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW SONGS. 
The Fishermaiden. Barcarolle .. “x 
Gaily over the Bounding Sea. Barcarolle 
The Legend of the Rose, Song .. a4 
My Sunny Gascon Shore. Song os 
Oh Pretty Red-tipp’d Daisy. Vilanelle 
Peacefully Slumber, my own Darling Son. 
Serenade. Words by Mrs. Anne Somer 
She came, an Angel Bright, to Me. Song 
Stars the Night Adorning. Serenade J.B. Wekerlin 
La Farfalla. Aria di Camera Giulio Roberti 


Published by Wittiam Czgrny, 81, Regent Street, London, 


ROSSINI. 


ROSSINI’S FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


Three Sacred Choruses. 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
BY HENRY SMART. 


3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


W. H. HOLMES—* Christmas.” Pensée for the Pianoforte 

A —' New Year Eve.”—Pensée for the Pianoforte 

a —‘ Sunday at Home.” Piecefor the Pianoforte  ... 

om —‘‘Easter."’ Piece for the Pianoforte ... eee ooo * 
LOVELL PHILLIPS—* The Christmas Rose.’’ Song ... nan eee ooo 
G. F, NEVILLE—* Christmas Time has come at Last. A Christmas Song... 
W. SCHULTHES—“ Sleep, sleep beautiful Babe.” Christmas Pastorale 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








81, 





Berthold Tours 

H. A. Rudall 
.. W.R. Levey 
. 4H. A. Rudall 
J.B. Wekerlin 
Berthold Tours 
H. A, Rudall 
J. Greenhill 


Cradle Song ys 


We 0 OO Wwe 
cecaccecac® 











Just Published, 


‘OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE. 


Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s, 
London ; Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
BALLAD. 


Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F, ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











MRS, J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONG, 


66 
MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esa. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewina Corwen, 

The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
Composer of ‘* The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., ete. 

Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c., 
HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von Weer have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 

Poetry by 


NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER... ... Jon OxENFORD i 3 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchioness de Caux) ... oe ove oo 3 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) hee int «. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) IraLian Worps rear 
SIGHING FOR THEE... «4. see tees wee, «30 WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 

SONG) ws Ci Ce ee ae ee 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 

Doria) ... Pala ae ee eco oe 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 

Wynne’s great ballad) 


Tuomas Moorr acs 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


sue soa ove + FLORENCE Percy ,,, 

And the Answer to it. 

WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... oes «» WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





The complete Vocal Score of J. OrFENBACH'S most popular Operetta of 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THEODORE RITTER’S NEW CAPRICE. 
“LES COURIERS.” Caprice pour Piano, Op. 40 ee $s .. Price 7s, 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“THE MORN HAD RISEN GAILY,” 
SONG. 
The Words by T. C. 


The Music by JOHN DUNNE, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST,” 
SONG. 
Tue Worps sy tue Avtuor or “ Tue CoLLEGiAns.” 
(By Permission). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH. 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LOVE ME, BELOVED.” 
ERR REICHARDT’S New Song, “LOVE ME, 


BELOVED ” (composed and sung by Herr Reicaarp7), is published, price 











4s., by 
. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





YCHIRA’S Vocal Waltz, “IL BALLO,’ Valse Bril- 


\ lante, for Voice and Piano, composed expressly for and dedicated to Malle. 
Liebhart by F, Scuira, is published, price 4s., by 


Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The above charming Waltz has been sung with distinguished success by 
Malle. Liebhart. 


“ \ LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
, - Ballad in Virginia Gaprtew’s Operetta, “ ARAINY DAY,” is published 
price 33., by 





Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the Libretto, 6d. 


HE UMBRELLA SONG, from Miss Viratnta GABRIEL'S 


Operetta, ‘“*A RAINY DAY,” is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Dayison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, 
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i G. ROSSINI.* ' 





The death of Rossini has been the European event of the week, 
so much 80, indeed, that the obsequies of Rothschild, the great 
king of finance, passed by almost unnoticed. This striking and 
universal homage rendered to genius is a public testimony of the 
noble emotions engendered by music, which has become, in France 
as well asin Germany, an art profoundly national, affecting the 
popular masses equally with the highest strata of society. The 
venerated likeness, and the biography of Rossini, cried about the 
streets at five centimes a piece, found their way spontaneously 
among the people, while the members of the fashionable world 
seek for the least relics of the great man, and rival each other in 
their efforts to possess them. ‘The name of Rossini is heard on all 
lips; it is in the air, like some magic vibration to which no human 
being can remain indifferent. ‘Ihe reason is that no man ever 
achieved a fame more popular, and, at the same time, more aristo- 
cratic than Rossini’s. ‘The strains of the Swan of Pesaro are graven 
in the memories of all, and will ever remain so. ‘They are indelibly 
incrustated in high comedy and in grand drama. The music of 
the Barbiere and of Otello will live as long as Beaumarchais and 
Shakspere. But let us leave to the voice of one endowed with 
the due authority, with eloquence, and with a conviction of the 
truth of what he utters, the task of sketching in, with bold strokes, 
the portrait of this mighty musical genius, let us at once make 
room for the words pronounced by M. Ambroise Thomas, in the 
name of the Academy of Fine Arts, at the tomb of the great 
master whose loss France deplores as deeply as Italy. J. L. H. 


Oration or M. Amproise THomas. 


“ My emotion is profound, and I should find it difficult to overcome 
the extreme agitation which I now experience, were I not borne up by 
the thought that I am speaking in the name of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, of the Institute. 

“ By doing me the honour of entrusting to my care the formidable 
mission of representing it at this moment, the Academy wished that 
the expression of its regret—this public act of solemn homage—paid by 
it to the colleague it was so proud of possessing, should come from the 
lips of a musician, the most humble and the most fervent of Rossini’s 

mirers. 

“ Gentlemen, when we behold a man of genius disappear from among 
us, when we see one of those lights expire which have illumined an 
entire age, the most eloquent praise of all would be, perhaps, to incline 
ourselves in mournful silence. 

“T shall not attempt, therefore, to trace the life and the works of 
Rossini; others will perform that immense task; but, at this hour of 
our last farewell, it becomes the Academy to remind you of the at- 
tractive influence this extraordinary man exerted upon his art, 

“ Springing from the beautiful Italian school ; endowed with a fertile 
imagination; and animated by the most brilliant intelligence, he 
enriched the stage, from the very commencement of his career, with 
works of incomparable vigour and brilliancy. 

“ Who does not remember the astonishment, the disputes, the storms, 
his appearance excited in Italy? But by what triumphs were those 
conflicts followed ! The noise of them soon spread through all Europe, 
and Europe became enamoured of his luminous genius, and welcomed 
the successful innovator. 

“It was by the external form which he possessed the art of giving 
to his works, and by the variety of his striking rhythms, and, also, by 
the marvellous skill with which he brought out to the best advantage 
the talent and the charm of great singers, that he earned the title of 
an innovator. 

“This superiority alone, and the universal favour then bestowed 
upon Italian singing, even in its excesses, would have sufficed to make 
Rossini the great enchanter of the world. 

“ His rapid and prodigious renown, due to the seductions of a school 
of art which will never entirely escape the reproach of sensualism and 
frivolity, would, perhaps, have not endured so long, if to the attractions 
of this external form there had not been united beauties of a higher 
order. Dramatic life and movement; trath of character ; abandance 
and clearness of ideas ; harmony of proportion; elegance and charm of 
style—such are the beauties which Rors‘ni has scattered through his 
works, which he thus stamped with the impress of a great master. 

. “If, in light music and in comedy, he has often proved himself 
inimitable, to what a height has he not attained when treating the 





* From Le Ménestrel. Translated for the Musical World. 





most severe subjects? With what nobility of sentiment and with how 
powerful a hand has he not traced the most grandiose scenes! His last 
dramatic masterpiece, Guillaume Tell, written especially for France, 
displays to brilliant advantage and in the most admirable unity the 
elevation of his thoughts, the richness of his imagivation, and the ma- 
jestic serenity of his style. 

‘*¥rom the remembrance and consideration of Rossini’s works, ought 
we not to-day more than ever to derive a salutary lesson ? 

“ How was it that this marvellously gifted melodist became a thinker 
and a great musician? It was by studying assiduously the models of 
every school; it was by giving his mind up more especially to Haydn 
and to Mozart, whom, during all his life, he absolutely worshipped, 
that this man of spontaneous genius subjected himself to healthy tra- 
ditions, and acquired that sense of the Beautiful, that love of form and 
of grand lines, and that knowledge of architectural order, which render 
works of art imperishable. 

‘‘Let no one be mistaken! Under an appearance of scepticism, 
Rossini concealed an artist of deep faith; those who saw him during 
the years of his retirement, years so well filled up, and so productive, 
as people will soon discover ; those who were fortunate enough to enjoy 
an opportunity of appreciating the delicacy of his wit and the amenity 
of his character; those persons know with what interest he followed 
the movement of musical affairs, and how correctly he judged the 
period of trouble and bewilderment through which our art is passing. 

“ He looked forward calmly to the Future ; everything about him, 
even to his smile, announced his confidence in the triumph of the im- 
mutable principles of the Beautiful. 

‘‘ He had a right to reckon on the equitable judgment of posterity, 
and to believe, with us, in the immortality of his works! 

‘Gentlemen, one word more, one more act of homage, rendered not 
only to the great genius but to the man of heart! Desirous of leaving 
a last testimony of his love of art, and of his sympathy for France, his 
adopted country, Rossini recently founded two prizes of three thousand 
frances, to be awarded every year in his name, one for a piece of poetry, 
and the other for a musical composition, lyrical or religious. 

“The Academy will take a pride in being connected with this noble 
and generous thought. In the name of the young artists of France, 
who alone will be allowed to compete, let us at once give expression to 
a feeling of lively and profound gratitude. 

* * * % * * * * 

After these last words of M. Ambroise Thomas, words greeted 
by prolonged marks of approbation, we will place before our 
readers the actual text of this double legacy, bequeathed by 


Rossini :— 
THE ROSSINI PRIZE. 


Testamentary Directions, 

“JT desire that, after my decease and that of my wife, there shall be 
founded, at Paris, and exclusively for Frenchmen, two prizes, of three 
thousand francs each, to be awarded annually for ever: one to the com- 
poser of a piece of religious or lyric music, the composer being bound to 
pay particular attention to melody, so neglected at the present day ; 
and the other to the author of the words (prose or verse) to which the 
music is to be wedded, the said words being perfectly appropriate to the 
music, and the laws of morality, to which authors do not always pay 
sufficient attention, being observed in them. These productions will 
be submitted to the consideration of a special committee, chosen from 
among the members of the Academy of Fine Arts, and the committee 
shall decide which of the competitors shall have deserved the prize, 
called the ‘ Prix Rossini,’ to be awarded at a public meeting, after the 
performance of the piece, either in the building of the Institute, or at 
the Conservatory. 

“It has been my wish, in bequeathing this legacy, to leave to France, 
a country from which I received such kindness, a testimony of my 
gratitude, and of my desire for the perfection of that art to which I 


consecrated my life, 
“ @, Rossrnr.” 


We must also inform our readers that, by the same will, Rossini, 
being equally anxious to consecrate his entire fortune to music and 
musicians, bequeathes all his property eventually—comprising the 
proceeds of the sale of his objets d’art, instruments, and curiosities— 
to his native town Pesaro, for the purpose of founding a Con- 
servatory, which, like, by the way, the two prizes founded by him, 
shall bear his name. ; , 

Otherwise, except two small legacies to relations, and the twice 
twenty Roman crowns given by him, ab irato, to the city of 
Bologna, there are no particular testamentary directions. He 
leaves his widow for her life his villa in the Bois de Boulogne, 
together with his actual fortune, and the complete collection of his 
manuscripts and posthumous works, which will constitute quite 


ea ele a et 
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another fortune. His admirable Mass, composed for his friend, 
Pillet Will, would alone suffice to do so. One thing may be confi- 
dently asserted, namely, that this monumental work, scored by the 
hand of the master himself, will render him a second time cele- 
brated in a department of music in which his immortal Stabat 
has already placed him so high. 

This admirable Mass was not heard at Rossini’s funeral service ; 
the prayer from Mose set with Latin words, fragments of the Stabai 
combined with fragments from the respective Requiems of Jomelli, 
Pergolese, and Mozart—Mozart for whom Rossini entertained so 
deep an affection, and whom he used to call the master of masters 
—had to be given instead. Jomelli’s ‘‘ Libera” was selected on 
account of the admiration which Rossini expressed for this magni- 
ficent piece, at the meetings of the Academic Society for Sacred 
Music, founded and directed by M. Vervoitte. 


0 — 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 

There is some analogy between the history of Schumann’s music in 
England and that of his artistic life. The composer whose genius has 
battled so long for recognition made a weary search before he found out 
where his strength lay. As the schoolboy of Zwickau, devoting spare 
hours to the piano; as the law-student of Leipsic and Heidelberg, 
mixing up music and jurisprudence; and as the pupil of Friedrich 
Wieck, labouring at the key-board so hard as to disable a finger, Schu- 
mann was groping his way into the light, with confused ideas of its 
whereabouts. But when Dorn had opened up to him the entire field of 
musical expression, the light was found, and Schumann saw himself 
the prophet of a new artistic faith. In modern times poets establish 
journals, and by means of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik the young 
composer founded a propaganda which is working still, because the 
world is not yet converted. He preached down forms and exalted 
idealism ; he demanded that music should be liberated from the tram- 
mels of precedent, and be free as his own fantastic imagination. Schn- 
mann was desperately earnest, and tried hard to reduce his theory to 
practice. But he found this more difficult than either its conception 
or its advocacy. Nevertheless, he worked on through what was really 
a‘ storm period,” with painful devotion. His earlier compositions show 
how visionary were the ideas on which he hoped to base the canons of 
art, and of what mental licentiousness he had to get rid. For the creed 
that, in his young enthusiasm, Schumann set himself to preach, though 
in part true, was in greater part false. His intensely poetic temperament 
demanded a complete idealization of that which after all has largely to 
do with the real. He could not bear to see the genius of art restrained 
like a hobbled Pegasus. By so much did Schumann’s passion get the 
better of his reason. He mistook music for a branch of metaphysics. 

It was not surprising that even so earnest an advocate of an 
exaggerated truth should come to see its real proportions, for Schumann 
was, above all, conscientious. As the ardour of vouth abated hissight grew 
clearer; moreover, the charm of Mendelssohn’s purity and swectness 
began to work upon his mind. It may be, also, that the influence of a 
gifted wife had something to do with the manifest difference between 
the first and second periods of his career. At any rate, the date of his 
first symphony (1841) marked the beginning of a series of works which, 
though strongly individual in conception and treatment, shows that the 
composer had made a compromise with the dogmas he would once have 
overturned. The old leaven was still apparent, but not less so how 
Schumann had come to look upon the older masters as other than pro- 
phets of an effete dispensation. In the union of highly original ideas with 
acknowledged modes of expression which marks his second period lies 
Schumann’s strength, and hence the works written between the dates 
of his first and fourth symphonies will determine the place he must 
definitely hold. Earlier he was a dreaming enthusiast, later a hypo- 
chondriac. . 

We mentioned at the outset that there is an analogy between 
Schumann’s career and the history of his music in England. Such a 
man could not arise without drawing to himself a few disciples between 
whose active enthusiasm on the one side and the passive unbelief of the 
great majority on the other a long contest would inevitably take place. 
In this respect Schumann stands alone. Haydn and Mozart, with their 
unfailing melody and transparent treatment, Mendelssohn uttering his 
poetical thoughts in most melifluous numbers, and Schubert touching 
every heart with piquant simplicity or melancholy grandeur, were 
promptly welcomed by the English public; while Beethoven was only 
rejected for a time when he uttered the « dark sayings” to which, 
even now, few possess a key. Schumann, on the contrary, has had 


to fight for every step towards public favour, and the conflict | 


is not half over yet. We charge nobody with unfairness or prejudice 
in this matter, The fault, if fault there be, lies with Schumann 





himself, who chose, or was impelled, to write, caring less for the 
beauty of his work than for its faithfully reflecting certain trains 
of thought or emotional conditions. He could have taken no more 
certain means of arousing wide-spread distrust, if not dislike. The 
sticklers for form would have nothing to do with one who made form 
subservient, while those who wished to be pleased without effort of 
their own turned away from music the meaning of which—if it had any 
—required patient seeking out. The vitality of Schumann’s creations 
under circumstances like these isan argument io their favour. That 
cannot be an insignificant thing about which the entire musical world 
has contended for years, and still contends with unabated earnestness, 
But vitality may legitimately mean something more to the composer’s 
disciples. They may take it as an earnest of final success. As with 
men, so with movements—if infancy be outlived, the chances of ma- 
turity are favourable. Twenty years have passed since Schumann 
wrote the works upon which his fame will rest. That those works are 
not only living now, but exciting more attention than ever, warrants a 
hope as to the future bright enough to satisfy their most exacting 
advocate. 

It is evident that Schumann has been making not a few English 
friends of late. Some who stood aloof at first, and demanded to know 
the stranger before they trusted him, have permitted friendship to take 
the place of suspicion. Others, who honestly objected to him for what 
they considered faults, have since discovered merits on account of which 
they more than tolerate the sinner. And others again—a far larger 
number—who merely echoed the cry of the hour, begin to quaver in 
their accents. Much of this result is owing to the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, at which Schumann has been exhibited through evil as well as 
good report with a constancy that deserves success. Happily for the 
composer, Messrs. Grove and Manns—each in his way as great an 
enthusiast as ever was their common idol—possess exceptional resources, 
and are able to do their work in the most perfect manner. For 
example, the production a few weeks back of the Symphony in E flat 
was worth a hundred essays upon its composer’s genius, and made an 
impression not likely to be soon effaced. Schumann’s advocates may 
well be proud of the work in question, for it is an example which goes 
far to establish their case. Of its character and purport the master 
himself has told us somewhat. The Rhine and Cologne Cathedral had 
each a part in suggesting the five movements composing it, three being 
due to the national river, and two to the religious edifice. Schumann 
gave the former a popular cast, and never more successfully proved the 
elasticity of his powers. Both the opening Vivace and the closing 
Allegro, not less than the quaint Scherzo, strongly reflect the composer's 
individuality, yet they are as clear, straightforward, and intelligible as 
could be wished. Nothing by Schumann is more unlike the popular 
idea of the master. It is rollicking, sunshiny music which might sug- 
gest the (operatic) revels of Rhenish grape-gatherers. The other 
movements are hardly so satisfactory. The inconsequential musing of 
one who rambles through a Gothic cathedral is apparent in the Andante; 
while the Leligioso, though here and there interesting, conveys the 
notion of a man struggling with ideas beyond his power of expression. 
But, these things notwithstanding, the entire work is calculated to 
make every impartial mind avoid a hasty judgment of its composer. 
The claims of a man able to write the Symphony in E flat must not be 
refused a thoughtful hearing. 

The domain of music is a wide one, and affurds ample room for Robert 
Schumann. Even if this were not so, room should be made for one who 
comes with such independent thought and original expression. If any 
have to remain outside, let them be the manufacturers of music after 
other men’s patterns, of whom we have enough, and to spare. But the 
author of Schumann’s four symphonies—of his Pianoforte Concerto !n A 
minor, &e.—should be welcomed as one who speaks, because having 
something new to say. His speech may be strange, but that of itself 
is no reason for rejection or even doubt. 





Botogna.—The new Barbiere di Siviglia, by Signor Dell’ Argine does 
not appear likely to enjoy any very great run. 
Brestav.—The oratorio of Moses was performed on the 17th ult., 


under the direction of the composer himself, Herr Thomas. The im- 
pression produced was, on the whole, favourable, but the work is 
decidedly not a masterpiece.—Concert of the Orchestral Union: ‘“ He- 
briden Overture,’ Mendelssohn; air from Rinaldo, Handel; Preludes, 
Liszt; air from Semiramide, Rossini; and Symphony in A major, 
Beethoven. 

CoLoaxe.—First Svirée of Chamber Music given by Herren Kén- 
igsléw, Japha, ete.: Stringed Quartet in A minor, Schumann ; Stringed 


| Quartet in C major, Beethoven ; Pianoforte Quartet (new), Hiller; and 


Pianoforte Solos.—Concert of the Musical Society: Overture to Egmont, 
Beethoven; Concerto for Violoncello, Molique (Herr Krumblotz) ; 
Overture to Fanisca, Cherubini; and Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
Mendelssohn, 
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COMPOSERS AND COMPOSING. 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, when descanting upon what Dr. Watts calls 
“ this fleshly load,” delivered himself as follows :— 


“These limbs—whence had we them; this stormy force; this life-blood 
with its burning passion? They are dust and shadow—a shadow-system 
gathered around our me ; wherein, through some moments or years the divine 
essence is to be revealed in the flesh.” 

Possibly, when looked at from the heights of philosophy, our cor- 
porea! structure may appear as a “ shadow-system.” But viewed from 
the lower level of common humanity it turns out to be a very material 
thing, with very material interests dependent upon it. Sometimes, 
indeed, it proves so little like a shadow as to be an insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of the particular ‘‘ me” who owns it. When the 
old Jewish writer passionately exclaimed, “ Oh! that I had wings like 
a dove, then would I flee away and be at rest,” his desire was not for 
what Mr. Disraeli would call the “lateral extension” of his body, so 
much as for the power of getting out of it altogether. In this feeling 
poets and philosophers, from David to the sage of Chelsea, have shared 
so far as to run a muck against “‘ the house we live in,” and to say all 
manner of disparaging things respecting it. No doubt, somewhat may 
be advanced on the other side—at any rate, the argument of necessity 
cannot fail to suggest itself—but, from their point of view, these poets 
and philosophers are right, and the body is sadly in the way. It has 
wants which must be supplied after the prescribed fashion of the com- 
munity to which it belongs ; it is subject to natural laws, and so com- 
pels the “‘ divine essence” within to pay heed to gravitation and the 
barometer ; and the possession of it involves the owner in a maze of 
duties and responsibilities, the end of which is nowhere. Imagine what 
it would be for a great intellect to know nothing of such an encum- 
brance, to be above all considerations of demand and supply; to be 
heedless of the tax-gatherer, free of the jury-box and the electoral 
register, and able to laugh at the time-wasting customs and absurd 
restraints of civilization. What an amount of noble work could not 
such an intellect get through in such a case? How it might lay itself 
out for its own glory and the good of its kind with a devotion only 
limited by the time in which it would have to act. To be sure, there 
would be a difficulty in the way. Pure intellect cannot hold a pen, 
paint upon canvass, or handle a chisel. But we decline to push our 
supposition thus far, 

We will not assume the reader to be asking what all this has to do 
with composers and composing, because he has, doubtless, seen its 
application from the first. The composer, more than any other, finds 
the body and its belongings stand in his way. This is not owing to 
any peculiarity of construction. Neither does the result altogether 
arise from liability to dyspepsia and other ills which sadly and 
surely upset the equilibrium of the tenant within. Indeed, so little 
is the result due to inherent disability, that one can readily ima- 
gine a state of things in which the possession of a body with all its 
attendant responsibilities shall be a source of pleasure, even to the 
musizian who can conceive nothing but symphonies. But such a state 
of things is not yet; for the symphonic musician would assuredly 
“shuffle off this mortal coil” in a workhouse. At present, the compo- 
ser’s disability springs from the conditions and tastes of the community 
of which he—by virtue of his flesh and blood—forms a part. This is 
unpleasant and aggravating in itself; nor is it made less so by the fact 
that he alone of all creative art-workers is placed at such a disadvan- 
tage. The painter can paint for future fame with a certainty of present 
profit. He knows that the more likely a picture is to hand down his 
hame to future generations the more likely it is to find a liberal pur- 
chaser. As for the cunning artist who can make— 


“ Heroes in animated marble frown, * . 


And legislators seem to think in stone,” 


he also is well assured that the more noble his productions the more 
noble the pecuniary return they bring him. Not so the poor man 
whom Heaven has gifted with the power to write music. If he 
Work fur fame, or from a noble ambition to achieve the highest forms 
of lis art, he simply can’t live. He has a bodily appetite which must 
be satisfied—an overture will not bring him bread. Climate and custom 





make clothing imperative—he cannot pay his tailor’s bill with a con- 
certo. The tax-gatherer, and all sorts of people with their “little 
accounts,” knock at his door—they are hardly disposed to be satisfied 
with the assurance that he has just finished a symphony in E flat. So 
the poor man has to choose between the degradation of the body or the 
degradation of the mind. Either he must write something to “ sell,” 
and be content to throw off ephemera having the longevity of a gad- 
fly, or he must put up with “ short commons” and take his shabby 
coat to Coventry, at the unanimous wish of all his friends. Who will 
say that this is not true, or that, being true, it is not hard? No doubt 
the sight of a great musical genius, producing, in poverty and obscu- 
rity, works destined one day to make him famous, is immensely in- 
teresting ; as it is to imagine such a man being thus apostrophized by 
some future Pope :— 


“ Hail, bard triumphant! born in happier days, 
Immortal! heir of universal praise ! 
Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow; 
Nations unborn thy mighty name shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found,” 


Meanwhile, however, the cupboard of the great genius is as bare as 
that of Mother Hubbard, and Tomkins, who flourishes upon morceauz 
pour salon, cuts him dead in the street. Such has been the fate of 
genius before now; and such may be its fate at the present moment 
for anything we know. But whether this be so or not, it is 
certain that the necessity for living clips the wings of composers, and 
keeps them fluttering at the lowest level. 

Here then, is an undoubted grievance. Can it be got rid of — 
“ Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?” A 
composer out of the body is impossible ; the State will not pension him 
in the body (on the contrary, with a grim humour, it demandsa yearly 
account of his income for purposes of taxation), and publishers object 
to buy, because they cannot sell, any work likely to do him credit, or 
augment his fame. So in looking fora remedy, one must travel into 
the region of imagination, where, happily, everything is possible. Once 
there a choice of measures presents itself. On the one hand, we see an 
art-loving public, jealous for the honour of their generation, ever keenly 
on the look out for the signs of genius, and ever anxious to direct that 
genius into the highest paths; not by eulogistic maunderings, which 
“ butter no parsnips,” either in figure or in reality, but by the simpler 
and more practical course of money down. On the other band we sce 
the composer of acknowledged merit elevated to the rank of a State 
personage, with a grateful country regulating all his mundane affairs, 
paying all his bills, keeping hand organs and intrusive frieuds at a 
distance, and leaving him to court the Muses in some congenial retreat 
which he and they most effect. Vain dreams, of course; but what if 
there be nothing for it but to dream? Even imagination comes as a 
consoler when naught better can be had. So let the composers of our 
day, who must live as they can, and not as they would, create for 
themselves an ideal world in which there is no demand for drawing- 
room songs and pianoforte fantasias, but where everybody calls for 


music such as can 
** Soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.” 
This is the only possible comfort we can offer them. 


Tuappeus Kaa. 


in all the principal towns. 

Mitan.—Le Nozze di Figaro has been given at the Santa Radegonda, 
but with very moderate success, on account of the utter inefficiency of 
the artists. At the Carcano, /2 Barbiere was given lately in memory of 
Rossini, but given in a very unsatisfactory manner. 

AmstERDAM.—Concert of the Cecilia Society: Reformation Symphony, 
Mendelssohn ; Overtures, Nos. 1 and 2, to Leonore, Beethoven; two 
movements from Symphony in B minor, Schubert; Symphony in C 
minor, Haydn ; and Overture to EZuryanthe, Weber. 

Srrasspurcu.—The band of the Conservatory celebrated the third 
year of its existence by a concert, when the following works were 
among those performed: Eroica Symphony, Beethoven ; Overture to 
Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn ; and Prelude to Lohengrin, R. Wagner. Mdme. 
Viardot sang several songs. 
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PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
(REMINISCENCES OF ONE NOW DEAD.)* 
(Continued from page 808.) 

During my three years’ stay, 1829-32, in Leipsic, the theatre of 
which city was then a branch of that in Dresden, I received letters 
once or twice from my friend Holland. He had come out successfully 
in his native place, Breslau, as Roger in Le Magon ; George Dibdin, 
in Der Vampyr ; and Ottokar, in Der Freischiitz; his great wish, 
however, was apparently to be an operatic director. He now formed 
the acquaintance of the then celebrated bravura singer, Malle. 
Kainz, who not only became his singing-mistress but his wife. 
She proved a greater prize to him in the former than in the latter 
capacity, for, when I met him again in October, 1832, at Riga, 
where they had both been engaged on brilliant terms, I found he 
was a very excellent singer but an unhappy husband. Ile was a 
favourite with the public, and it was really almost impossible for any 
thing to be more graceful than his Johann von Paris, Fra Diavolo, 
his Figaro in Jl Barbiere; von Saldern in Die Braut ; and Don 
Juan. His fine high baritone was admirably suited to these parts; 
but he sang also Licinius, Othello, and all low tenor parts, with 
equal skill and success, being seconded by his handsome appearance, 
and knowledge of the stage, which caused small deficiencies to 
pass unnoticed. 

We were always together, and a fresh charm was lent to our 
meetings by the addition of a young artist closely allied to us in 
mind. A few weeks only after my arrival in Riga, the new chorus- 
master (and also first violin in the orchestra) was introduced to us 
in the person of Carl Friedrich Weitzmann, a pupil of Hauptmann 
and of Spohr. His fir:t appearance was intensely comical. ‘The 
management had resolved to give an evening concert upon the 
stage, and Weitzmann was to make his début as a virtuoso with 
some variations on the violin a /a Paganini (then something spic 
and span new). At the rehearsal, conducted by Herr 
Engelien the Concertmeister, I was seated next to Holland in the 
yloomy pit, watching the proceedings. Weitzmann came unsteadily 
forward, looking, as he used to look, half bashful and half impu- 
dent, with his mighty hawk’s nose and his large wondering eyes. 
He began the pleasing fifths, and immediately afterwards went off 
into “Il cor non pit mi sento,” being honoured, when he had 

executed only the motive, by the applause of his future colleagues. 
Then the brilliant display of fireworks, the squibs and rockets of 
the demoniacal Italian, began fizzing up into the borders, while, 
after every eight bars, the gentlemen in the orchestra stretched their 
necks more and more, and looked upwards—for nothing similar 
had ever before been heard in Israel. Weitzmann, being now sure 
of success, grew bolder and bolder in his fingering, quicker and 
quicker in his time when, suddenly, just as he had 
completely run down the gamut, prestissimo, from the three-line 
to the small g, alternately col arco and pizzicato, his bow flew out 
of his cunning hand, whizzed high up into the air, and then passing 
through the opening for the float, fell underneath the stage, while 
Weitzmann made a fruitless attempt to catch hold of it. Even at 
the present day I can perceive the scene so clearly that I could 
paint it. But the impression produced arose not only from the form 
of the yet youthful violinist being transformed to that of a helpless 
old man by his unexpected and heavy loss ; it was strengthened by 
the real Berlin * Nanu !” which escaped at the same time, from the 
virtuoso’s lips, in a tone that cannot be described, but which was 
perfectly audible. Holland immediately said to me, “* Henry, my 
boy, that is the man for us!” and such was the case. Agreeable 
as were the hours I had previously spent in intimate intercourse 
with artists and lovers of art, at Koénigsberg, Leipsic, and Ham- 
burg, as well as similar ones afterwards passed at Cologne and 
Berlin, they never equalled those we three passed together at 
Riga. Banished as it were to Russia in early manhood, we did not, 
like so many of our older colleagues, bear within us the crushing 
feeling that, having been found wanting in Germany, it was only in 
Russia that our efforts would be tolerated ; on the contrary, we 
glowed with justifiable pride at its being our lot to preach and 
propagate the gospel of true artistic faith at a place so rich, and so 
fond of art as Riga. Not one of us, cither, left the chief city of 
the provinces on the eastern coast of Russia without being conscious 


* From the Neue Berliner, Musikzeitung, 





of having done the best in his power to foster the growth of art in 
that promising soil. ; 

There was plenty of work, for our manageress. Madame von 
‘'schernjiiwski (formerly well known to older theatre-goers, even 
in Berlin, as the vocalist, Madame Gosler, née Herbst) understood 
how to make upa bill comme il faut. But the company had its 
full complement, and was willing; the heads of the various 
departments were young and zealous—and thus the performances 
were conducted to the satisfaction of all persons. It was here that 
Holland displayed, among other things, his talent for stage manage- 
ment, achieving, in grand opera, in a comparatively small space, 
really great effects, by his clever grouping of the various charac- 
ters; while, in comic opera, his delicate sense of what was 
required ensured the greatest possible animation in the combined 
efforts of the artists. He so developed this gift under Herr Moller, 
who took the position of the manageress, that he subsequently 
discharged with great credit the duties of stage manager of the 
German opera in St. Petersburgh. 

‘There reigned among the singers then engaged at Riga, so 
highly cultivated a taste for art, and so brotherly a feeling-of good 
fellowship, that, combined with the humour we had imported from 
Germany, they united the leading artists by a bond of social 
intercourse which was exceedingly agreeable. We got up for our 
own private amusement (mirabile dictu) vocal quartet parties, in 
which only compositions of our own were executed. ‘To our num- 
ber belonged the basso Grisler, an excellent musician, and 
Flische, now a theatrical manager, but then a highly talented 
young buffo, and a second tenor singer as safe as the Bank. ‘This 
réunion was the nucleus of the German Leidertafel afterwards 
founded by the late Herr Porth, and myself, and the first ever 
known in Russia, In W. A. Woblbriick (now dead), who was 
engaged for character parts, we gained an excellent writer of 
occasional verses, whose ready wit most infallibly frightened away 
every fit of hypochondria almost before it began. Holland's birthday 
inspired thé merry band with the notion of giving him a morning 
Stdndchen, on which occasion the entire article ‘ Holland,” from 
beginning to end, was, afterafew introductory words, read, as asolemn 
speech, from a geographical Gazeteer. Every time the reader came 
to thecatch-word, ** Holland,” we allreverently bowed our heads. At 
appropriate places, the chorus came in with short explanatory 
remarks set to music, such for instance, as ‘‘ Holland hat die feinste 
Leinwand, fein’re Leinwand hat wohl kein Land.”—* Holland hat 
auch Tulpenzwiebeln, na! wer will ihm das veriibeln ?”—.‘* Holland 
hat famisen Kiise, darob sind wir gar nicht bise.”—‘ Holland hat 
den fettsten Hiring, Schweden’s ist dagegen gering !” etc. Accom- 
panying all this, we had chocolate and hock ad infinitum. We had 
not much time to spare, however, for such festivities. In the morn- 
ing from 8 to 11 we gave private lessons ; then we had rehearsals 
iu theafternoon ; from 3 to 6, more lessons; then the performance . . . 
Such was the agreeable fashion in which we parcelled out our time, 
a fashion of which German musicians know something even in 
their native land. Our professional duties were not the same day 
after day—but the hours not devoted to them were always filled 
up by extra lessons. When we arrived, Holland was already highly 
popular as a singing-master, especially in the small but rich circle 
of the Livonian nobility; Weitzmann and I entered on 
possession of the great inheritance left by Herr and’ Madame 
Lehnhart, who had just gone to St. Petersburgh, and of Herr Hesse, 
a pianoforte virtuoso, who had left at the same time for Italy, 
with a Russian lady of distinction. ‘Thus all three of us bad 
plenty to do, and our leisure time was, therefore, devoted all 
the more zealously to recreation. Our motto was ‘ Cheerfulness,” 
and the amateurs of Riga joined us heart and soul. 

Only too rapidly did the first pleasant years of our triumvirate 
pass away. An engagement was offered Holland, as singer and 
stage-manager for opera in St. Petersburgh, and the moment of 
separation drew near. But before we said good-bye, a wonderful 
niusical event was* destined to take place. Madame Holland 
resolved to give Rossini’s Cenerentola, as a novelty, for her benctit. 
‘The parts were distributed ; the vocal rehearsals, with the help of the 
pianoforte arrangement, in full swing; and we were expecting 
every hour the arrival of the full score, which had been copied in 
Berlin from that borrowed from the Kinigstiidter Theatre. At 
length, the regular sailing vessel arrived from Liibeck—but it 
brought uo score. It is true that Captain Wenditz had the latter 
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down in his bill of lading, but that was all. To write to, and 
receive a letter from, Berlin; to search for the missing score; or 

rhaps to have it copied out . . . all this would, at that time, 

ave taken months. In this state of things, we three leaped into 
the gulf, for the prima donna, as Curtius did for Rome; the 
pianoforte arrangement was divided into three portions among us, 
and in ten days the score was complete. What mad things we 
introduced : , instrumental effects of which no musical ear had 

eviously had a presentiment; rhythms in the accompaniment 
which left the singers uncertain as to whether they were accompanied 
in equal or unequal measure, and many other things which I can- 
not now remember with precision. But Holland’s spirit of fun 
towards the orchestra surpassed even Weitzmann’s good nature for 
the tenor Don Ramiro (sustained by Robert Schmid, still resident 
at Riga, where he is inspector of the new theatre), who was never 
allowed to come upon the stage without a flourish on the big drum 
and the cymbals. Holland, in fact, rendered the most simple final 
formulas so complicated, that every member of my band had to be 
continually on the qui vive, in order not to become the laughing 
stock of the rest. ‘Thus, for instance, the conclusion on the triad 
of the tonic, which occurs a hundred times and runs thus :— 


ar — oe acell | eg: ie ' 
0-0-6 0 5-0 #9 #5 mg me | 
was transformed, according to Holland’s version, into the annexed 


monstrosity :— 
=o = 
Cece eye ette tees i eld ge 
oes Fe A et 


At the rehearsals, the singers and the orchestra were in high 
spirits, and at the first performance, everything went admirably, 
but as there are always two parties required for a joke, the party 
making, and the party taking, it, and as our jokes were unintel- 
ligible to the public, and, therefore, necessarily ineffective, the 
attention indispensable on the part of the executants gradually 
diminished, and at the second performance I experienced greater 
vexation than pleasure. The day afterwards, Holland took his 
place in the mail, and set out on his journey to the North. 

Hetwricu Dorn. 
(To be continued) 


— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Our hard-hitting friend, the Tomahawk, has just struck a blow for 
- this most deserving institution, We gladly echo the sound of it :— 


_ “Not the Royal Academy but the Royal Academy of Music, an 
institution which, in no other country of Europe but barbarous Eng- 
land, could be so neglected as it is now. We squander millions every 
year in firing useless guns at useless targets, to say nothing of the 
countless hundreds which go towards the support of equally useless 
birds of prey known as servants of the crown, but we grudge a thousand 
pounds from the national purse towards any institution connected with 
art. There is no School of Painting or Sculpture, properly so called ; 
there is no School of Music; there is no School of Elocution; there is 
no School of Acting, “in this highly civilized country. The Royal 
Academy of Music is now so badly off, receiving as it does no assistance 
or encouragement from the State, that but for the unselfish conduct of 
the various professors, who have been content to receive only a percent- 
age on their salaries in order to keep it open, this highly useful 
Institution would have died of inanition. 

6 There are now, every week, public rehearsals, or, more properly, 
concerts, given by the students, and it is to invite attention to them 
that we write these lines. We were present at the last concert, and, 
although we were painfully impressed by the singular inadequacy and 
thabbiness of the accommodation, considering that this is the only 
School of Music which England possesses, yet we were delighted to see 
how much industry and perseverance had been expended in a good 
cause. Ridiculously scanty as is the extent and wealth of the Royal 
Academy of Music, it has numbered among its pupils some of our best 
musicians; aud, even fettered as it is for want of funds, it does much 
now to create a class of educated musicians, and to cultivate the taste 
and talent of our young male and female aspirants to musical fame. 

a One of the greatest of living English composers, Sterndale Bennett, 
Is at the head of this establishment. We heard some very charming 








music, and the pupils, if some of them smacked rather too much of the 
pupil-room, still showed how well they were taught, and what pains 
they took to profit by the teaching. The great faults that struck us in 
both instrumental and vocal music were, first, faulty pronunciation of 
the words, and, next, a want of expression and soul. One singer (a 
Miss Christian) was certainly a notable exception, for she sang a song 
founded on a Scandinavian legend with great intelligence and feeling. 
She has contracted a habit of breathing too audibly, which much mars 
the effect of a very sympathetic voice. But we do not wish to be cen- 
sorious, or to make invidious distinctions. All the students acquitted 
themselves with much credit, and showed that they had, at any rate, 
taken the greatest pains to prepare their various pieces. Two young ladies 
recited a scene from the Hunchback with great spirit, and did much 
credit to the Professor of Elocution. The part-singing is capable of 
great improvement. But severe criticism would be out of place and 
cruel, We heartily commend these concerts to the patronage of those 
who wish to encourage the study of music in this country, and who are 
anxious to aid all organizations which tend to wean our youth from 
the degrading frivolity which is the curse of this age.” 


ane 
ROSSINI. 


(From the “* Continental Review.”’) 

It is all over. Rossini is no more; his remains lie in Pére-la-Chaise ; the 
crowd has dispersed ; aud the universal hum of deferential sorrow in which 
all joined on hearing of the death of this illustrious composer has totally 
subsided. This is not the place for considerations on the instability of man’s 
grief, and, moreover, Rossini can never be forgotten; he must live in the 
memory of posterity, and it is no form of speech to compare such men to 
monuments which are erected on high places and weather all storm, even the 
outbursts of ingratitude, and rise majestic even under the cloud of oblivion. 
Rossini’s body alone is therefore in the silent cemetery ; his memory is every- 
where, and though neither Alboni, nor Patti, nor Nilsson, could rouse the 
sleeper from under the sumptuous catafalque, over which they alternately, 
with plaintive and imploring melody, poured out the strains he loved, still, 
they will ever find, on turning over the pages of his works, that in some pas- 
sage or other he will respond to whatever they feel on yearning for reciprocity. 
It would be a satisfaction here to repeat all that the papers have communi- 
cated on Rossini’s funeral, to put down the names of the famous and great 
who pressed in serried, silent ranks into the Trinité to record the subdued 
murmur of deep reverence and admiration, which was so near turning into 
profane applause when the voices of our divas, tenors, and baritones, almost 
impersonated the Stabat; but however satisfactory such an enumeration 
would be, it-is a repetition of what has been told, and the harmonious 
phalanx of that grand funeral day did net satisfy my inward cravings half so 
well as the harmony I found yesterday in the lane down which Rossini would 
walk to the Bois, passing through the narrow, almost hidden, door which led 
from his garden to his favourite bench near the Mare d’Auteuil. True, the 
leaves were all falling, and the lace-like ferns are heavily curling back instead 
of crisply waving as they did in June, but the birds still hop among the 
branches and chirrup while mating. The damp is but a veil thrown over 
the traces of Rossini’s footsteps, and under it the thrill is quietly quivering— 
that powerful thrill which some call “ souvenir.” There is a lyre over the 
side-door I have indicated, and some tender hand has slung a black crape 
streamer across it. It could not even float, but, quite wet, fell drooping over 
the chords, and still the place was full of music to me. One more remi- 
niscence, for I leave to the erudite hand of the critic the pleasant task of 
judging Rossini; I prefer relating the unobtrusive signs of regret to the 
pomp which attended him this week, and therefore will tell the incident of 
the mandoline, which may some of us who attended the funeral never for- 
get. The long procession had just entered the last street leading to the 
cemetery—that strange avenue, lined right and left with marble slabs, effigies, 
urns, wreaths, silver and crystal hearts, zinc tears, muslin sighs, and all the 
fictitious paraphernalia of sorrow sold by tomb merchants. One of these 
houses was ornamented or disfigured by a wooden balcony, and leaning over 
this mournfully gazed down an Italian; a mandoline was hung upon a nail 
outside. This is all, but if we suppose that this was a wandering musician, 
whose fingers had struck the instrument for bread, and who, having noth- 
ing more to offer as a sacrifice of love, doomed his beloved mandoline to 
eternal silence because he whose tunes was most productive was no more, 
we have something for a painter to think of as grand as the simplicity of 
the Hebrews, ‘who hung up their harps” because of the sorrows of Jeru- 
salem. And so it is; the least said the better, and instead of a more official 
article, I offer the narrow lane, the lyre, and the mandoline as fit elegies on 
departed Rossini. Guy Fuax. 


Rorrerpam.—Concert of the “ Voorzorg” Society: Overture to Les 
deux Journées, Cherubini; Fourth Symphony, A minor, Mendelssohn ; 
Overture to Aénig Stephan, Beethoven; and Symphony in C major 
with Fugue, Mozart. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FOURTH CONCERT OF THE ELEVENTH SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7ru, 1868, 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 





Programme. 
PART I. 
SEPTET, in F flat, Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, Clarionct, Horn, Bassoon, 
canine, and Contrabass—MM. Srravs, Henry BLAGRove, : 
Lazarus, C. Harpgr, Worton, ReyNnoups, and PratTi aa . Beethoven. 
SONG, “ Amor nel mio penar” (//avio)—Madame Satnton-DoLBY «+ Handel. 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 53, dedicated to Count Waldstein, for Piano- 


Fi —Mr, J. F. Barnett (his first appearance at these Con- 
oe" A ; oe ei a hes oo ee Beethoven. 


certs) os. oon ove ° 5 ° 
PART II. 

ONATA, in D major, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment Ae 

° (first time at the Monday Popular Concerts) —Herr STRAUS... ee Corelli. 


5 “Du bist die Ruh” 3 e . Schubert. 
SONGS {i oenants net Madame Satntron-Do.s 
UARTET, in G minor, Op. 20, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, and 
e Violoncello (first time at the Monday Popular Concerts)—MM. 
Srravs, L, Ries, Henry BLacRove, and Piatti ooo var we Haydn, 


“Goxpuctor - = = - - - Mx. BENEDICT. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. To be had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Keith, ace, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
N.B.—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 





op Distoice de Palmerin d’Olite fila du Roy Fiorexvos de 
Macepone et de La Bette Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by dean Maugin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty Guineas. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Snirtey Brooxs.—“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us” 
occurs twice, not once only in Tristram Shandy, and once, not twice, in 
Hamlet, Our correspondent should read Godwin’s Essay on Sepulchres. 

Mr. Henry Howmes, one of our best violinists and cleverest compo- 
sers, is holding, in conjunction with Signor Pezze, the excellent 
violoncellist of Her Majesty’s Opera, a series of chamber concerts at St. 
George’s Hall, under the title of “ New Musical Winter Evenings.” 
Two of these have already taken place, and they are of sufficient interest 
to merit a special notice, which we shall be able to devote to them in 
our next. 








DEATH. 
On the 23rd ult., at Kentish Town, J. W. Griespacu, Esq., aged 68, 
On the 23rd ult., at Bath, suddenly, Mr. Eutis Reynoups, leader of 
the Pump lioom Band for nearly half a century. He succeeded his 
father in that position. 











NOTICE. 


The MustcaL Wortp will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL Wortp is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 


deli very. 
Che Musical World. 
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CHANGE UPON CHANGE. 
‘ie communicated article relating to the Philharmonic Society 
Which appeared in our columns last week, suggests a good 
many thoughts. ‘True, it had but a simple tale to tell- nothing 





more than that our oldest musical institution is about to change 
quarters aud abate terms. Behind this move, however, there is a 
significance which ought not to be passed over. 

A word, in the first place, about the step itself. The Philhar- 
monic Society has an historic past intimately connected with a 
certain policy. Very naturally it is proud of that past, and has 
clung as long as it could to the policy. Its traditions have always 
been aristocratic and conservative. It existed for ‘‘ society,” and 
practically knew no more of people unable to afford fifteen shillings 
for a ticket, than did Beau Brummel of a leg of mutton. For 
more than half-a-century, the Society has gone on catering for the 
beau monde, oblivious of any other world, and as indifferent to 
the march of events beyond its own circle as that worthy gentleman 
must be who wears the last of the pigtails. But the march cf 
events has been too strong for it. There was once a lover of old- 
fashioned habits who ignored railways till the existence of his own 
house was threatened, whereupon he looked sharply after com- 
pensation. In like manner, the Philharmonic grew uneasy when 
its aristocratic supporters began to fall away, and at last it put on 
its spectacles and surveyed mankind at large. What a sight met 
those venerable eyes! Cheap music at St. James's Hall, cheap 
music at the Crystal Palace, cheap music here, there, and every 
where, and such music! Not glees, ballads, and dance tunes, but 
the greatest works of the greatest masters; symphonies — erst 
almost exclusive Philharmonic property,—concertos, cantatas, and 
much else of a like sort. Yet more to its astonishment, the 
ancient Society saw a shilling public greedily listening to every 
note, while waiting carriages outside proved conclusively whither 
the ‘‘ upper ten” had transferred their allegiance. No wonder 
the spectacles were taken off, and much anxious cogitation 
supervened. 

What decision followed upon cogitation the reader knows. We 
applaud it heartily. The Philharmonic does not resolve to nail its 
traditions to the mast. It does not vociferate, ‘‘ ‘The Philharmonic 
dies, but never surrenders.” On the contrary, it comprehends the 
situation, and gracefully adapts itself to circumstances, doing so, 
moreover, by no half measures. It tears itself away from a time- 
honoured and aristocratic locale to abide, henceforth, in a place of 
popular resort. It expresses itself willing to serve the humblest 
music-lover, and is as ready to take money from Horny-hand as 
from Kid-glove. In fine, it offers to become the people’s Phil- 
harmonic. ‘his is well and bravely done, and if the people listen 
to their suitor, the old institution will have a new lease of life. 

We are fast “‘ levelling up,” as Mr. Disraeli would say, in mat- 
ters appertaining to art generally and to music in particular. 
The time is gone by for any assumption of exclusive taste or know- 
ledge by any one class. ‘This was found out long ago by keen-eyed 
men, and the discovery, together with that of the omnipotent 
shilling, has revolutionized concert-giving. Henceforth Jack and 
his master will enjoy their musical feasts, if not side by side, under 
the same roof, and, it may be, that Jack will have his way even 
in the matter of Philharmonic encores. ‘+ What next, and next?” 
No matter what if change upon change lead us in a like direction. 





A ciever writer in the Musical Times laments over fanciful, inter 
pretations of great musical works. He takes a great deal of trouble 
to very little purpose. What harm do the rhapsodists? If anybody 
be reminded by anything of “a gradual ascent from a level country, 
through various elevated regions, to a culminating summit, composed 
of stupendous rocks of terrific aspect and difficulty, amid: which the 
presiding genius is one of awe and fear, and where the polec-star of the 
beautiful begins to pale in the dark obscure,” by all means let him say 
so. He can hurt no one and may amuse a great many. There is not 
too much laughter in the world. 

Venicn.—Signor Petrella’s Contessa d’Amalfi was recently produced, 
for the first time in this city, at the Teatro Apollo, hut it failed to 

chieve any very great success, 
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NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


This society began a new season under the direction of its founder 
Mr. G. W. Martin, on Wednesday last. ‘The beginning was a 


good one if only because Dr. Sterndale Bennett's Woman of 


Samaria had a place in the programme. Probably Dr. Bennett’s 
work would have received more justice after more rehearsal, but, 
on the whole, its performance was very creditable, and Mr. Martin 
deserves somewhat of the public for having brought it forward. 
The soloists were Miss Jewell, Miss Franklein, Mr. Perren, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Miss Franklein was encored in the beautiful 
air, “‘ Lord, Thou hast searched me out,” and a similar compliment 
was paid all four artists after singing the equally beautiful ‘* God 
is a Spirit.” Mr. Perren struggled manfully against indisposition 
(for the consequences of which an indulgence was bespoken), and 
sang the tenor air, ‘‘ His salvation is nigh them that fear Him,” 
with much care. Mr. Lewis Thomas was well suited in the bass 
airs, obtaining an encore (unaccepted by the conductor) for ‘* He 
that drinketh of this water,” and singing throughout in a style 
admirably adapted to the character of the music. The cantata 
was once more a complete success, and at its close there were loud 
calls for the composer, who, however, did not appear. 

After the Woman of Samaria, two choruses from Handel’s Acis, 
and the whole of Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night were given in a 


manner most encouraging to the society’s well-wishers. 
—_—o-—- 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The insertion of Beethoven's Mount of Olives in Saturday’s pro- 
gramme necessarily decided ita whole character, as the following will 
show :— 

Trumpet Overture (in C) ... oe eee 

Oratorio, The Mount of Olives « ove oe ove a 

Variations on “ God Preserve the Emperor,” by all the 
stringed instruments _... ide ‘an pow ee « 

Song with chorus, ** Nazareth" (Mr. L. Thomas) _... is 

Sacred song, **The Legend of the Cross-bill” (Madame 
Sherrington) ie) Ae he ea ae ao one 

Air, “Be thou faithful unto death” (S¢, Paul), Mr. W. IL. 
Cummings... —. Set lame | wey rede. 3 ae 


Triumphal March (Naaman) ss oot eee 


From a musical point of view we cannot but regret that English 
scruples or—if the reader like the word better—English prejudice, 
should stand in the way of Beethoven’s oratorio. Public taste among 
our people is opposed to anything like dramatic treatment of episodes 
in the life of Jesus; above all, of that which possesses the greatest 
tragic interest. Hence, the comparative neglect of the Mount of Olives, 
the substitution of another story altogether in some versions, and the 
material alterations made where the original subject has been retained. 
Yet, even after concessions like these, the work remains almost unknown 
by the public at large—a fact to be regretted, because not even the 
great composer himself ever wrote music more worthy of his genius, or 
of an exalted theme. We cannot enter at length into a description 
of this every way remarkable oratorio. One feature, however, must 
be mentioned, and that is the splendour of the accompanied recita- 
tives. Beethoven, with his strong dramatic instincts, and unlimited 

: power of expression must have revelled in the opportunities afforded 
by the sacred story. At all events he took advantage of them 
to write descriptive music, which will for ever remain an example to be 
imitated—hardly, we fear, to be equalled. This is nota point likely 
to arrest general attention; all the more, therefore, should it be indi- 
cated as the chief glory of a composition that worthily deals with the 
greatest event in history. The performance was generally very good. 
Madame Sherrington’s rendering of the solo in “ Prize your Redeemer’s 
goodness,” was little short of admirable. Mr. Cummings, the most 
hardly worked of the soloists, acquitted himself right well. His task 
was nota grateful one. In treating the theme Beethoven never con- 
descended to study either singer or audience, and somewhat of Beetho- 
ven’s lofty purpose is required by whoever takes the tenor music in his 
work. Everybody knows that Mr. Cummings isa capital artist and 
musician whose last thought would be to put himself before the work 
he has to do. On this occasion he sang every note with a conscien- 
tiousness and reverence pleasant to observe. The qualities thus dis- 
played are rare, and when found, Captain Cuttle’s injunction is not 
required to induce us to make a note of them. Mr. Lewis Thomas 
had not so prominent a part, but he, too, sang with all the care and 
eff ct long experience has led us to look for. His part in the trio, ‘My 
beating heart dilated,” was sustained in a manner particularly worthy 
of admiration. The choruses were generally well done, a fact hardly 
less agreeable as a surprise than as an experience. With regard to the 
ph fa we will only say that they were worthy the Crystal 
‘alice hind. 


. Mendelssohn. 
. Beethoven. 


. Haydn. 
Gounod. 


Lemmens. 


Mendelssohn, 
Costa. 





We must pass over the balance of the programmie with only one gene- 
ral remark, The “Trumpet Overture” was admirably played, but 
the airs might have been improved by a little more care on the part of 
Herr Manns, whose dealing with vocal music is never very satisfactory. 

To-day there is to be a Rossini commemoration, when the programme 
will include, as examples of the just deceased master—what does the 
reader think ?—the overtures to Tancredi, Semiramide, and Gazza Ludra, 
with some of the Guillaume Tell. Shame on such a selection. Far 
better let the illustrious dead alone than treat him so. What would 
have been said had the Handel Centenary lestival programme been 
made up of selections from his harpsichord pieces and his operatic airs 
—all admirable of their kind, ! ut no more a measure of the composer's 
genius than Venus and Adonis is a measure of his power who wrote 
Hamlet. T. Eaa. 


—o-— 


REVIEWS. 

Hanover Square. A Magazine of New Copyright Music. Edited by Linv- 
say Storer. No. 14. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

Tue pianoforte pieces in this number are a Cuniabile in G flat major, by 

Charles Wehle, and a Serenade, “ Réve Espagnol,” by Edwin M. 

Lott. Both are very pleasing examples of drawing-room music, while 

some portions of the first have considerable merit from an art point of 

view. ‘The first song is a setting by Mr. G. A. Macfarren of Walter 

Scott’s “ Farewell to Northmaven.” We need hardly say that it has 

features of a high excellence. Mr. G. B. Allen contributes the second. 

“Twas long, long since in the spring-time” is a good example of the 

composer’s talent, and one likely to become popular. 

Inever cast a Flower away. Song. Written by Miss Jewspury. The music 
composed by Henry Sums. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

A sone written with considerable care and more than average success. 

The Spanish March. For the pianoforte. By Nicoto Fauiert. [London: 
R Cocks & Co.] 

A timety publication, but ardent Spanish sympathizers like to know 

whose march it is, and to what party it belongs. 

The Zouaves' Retreat. March. 
Cocks & Co.] 

Easy, and not particularly attractive. ‘The Zouaves would scarcely feel 

complimented by the title, but as those braves are represented in a 

picture as furiously advancing, matters are fairly balanced. 

Afton Water. ‘Transcribed for the pianoforte by Eucen Woycke. 
don: Hutchings & Romer.] 

Tuere is more real worth in this transcription than in most of its 

kind. As an exercise in different styles it is admirable. 

Thou art ne'er forgot. Song. The poctry by P. F. Brropy, Esq. ; the 
music by Hamttton Crorr. (London: Duff & Stewart.] 

A smooruty written song if not remarkably original. 

Sunshine o'er my Soul. Ballad. Words by WeLuincton GUERNSEY ; 
music by Francesco Bercer. [London: Duff & Stewart.] 

‘Tus is a superior song, written with great taste and skill. Melody 

and accompaniment are alike admirable. It ought to command the 

success it deserves. 


By Srernen Grover. [London: R. 


[Lon- 








BrussEts.—On the 17th ult. a performance was given in memory of 
Rossini, and attracted an immense concourse of people. The pro- 
gramme was made up exclusively of works by the deceased master: /1 
Barbiere; fragments from the Stabat; an air from La Gazza Ladra ; 
the prayer from Mose; and the overture to Guillaume Tell. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience reached its climax, when, just as the chorus 
was about to begin the prayer from Jose, the back scene was drawn up, 
and the bust of the illustrious master, crowned with a laurel wreath, 
exposed to view. Rossini visited Belgiam only once, namely, in 
1836, on his way, with the Baron Rothschild lately deceased, to 
the banks of the Rhine. On his arrival at Brussels, the illustrious 
composer, then at the height of his fame and in the flower of 
his age, was triumphantly received. The Grande Harmonie Society 
gave him a serenade composed of the overtures to J? Barbiere and La 
Gazza Ladra. Several thousand persons had collected before the 
Hotel de Belle-Vue, where he was staying, and rent the air with their 
acclamations when he came out to thank the conductor. The follow- 
ing day the title of honorary member of the society was offered to, and 
accepted by, him. After a visit incognito to Antwerp, he returned to 
Brussels, where the decoration of Chevalier of the Leopold Order was 
awaiting him. Liége was not behind Brussels in doing honour to the 
composer of Guillaume Tell. ‘The inhabitants came out in enormous 
crowds to greet him, Irom Liége he proceeded to Frankfort, where 
fresh ovations were in store for him. F 

A old bachelor suggests that births should be published under the 
head of “‘ New Music.” 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A somrEE was given by Mr. and Madame Collard, at Westbourne 
Hall, on the 25th ult. The singers were Madame Florence Lancia, 
Miss Goodall, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Herr Stepan, Signor Caravoglia, 
and Herr Angyalfi, Madame Lancia was encored in a new song, 
‘ Good night, sweet mother,” the same compliment being also paid to 
Madame Leupold’s talented pupil in Bevignani’s “To him I gave 
my heart.” A capital performance of Hummel’s septet was given by 

Messrs. Claridge, Reynolds, Ford, Brace, Matthew, Evans, and H. R. 
Bird. Mr. A. Collard is a flautist of considerable skill and taste; his 
tone is good and his execution brilliant and clear; while Madame 
Collard, in Weber’s Moto Continuo and in a duet for the pianoforte 
(with Mr. H. R. Bird) proved herself a good executant, and one who 
has studied in a good school. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang Mori’s “ Pearl 
Diver” very nicely. Madame Leupold, Messrs. H. R. Bird, Mann, and 
Mori were accompanists. 

A concert was given on the 25th ult. at Brunswick House, Wands- 
worth Road, in aid of the South Lambeth and Vauxhall Benevolent 
Society. ‘he soloists were Miss R. Henderson, Miss Houghton, Messrs, 
Bernard and John Wilson. A miscellaneous programme was well 
rendered, and the audience indulged in frequent encores. The pianoforte 
was kindly lent by Messrs. Broadwood. We hope the society, which 
ast year gave away 337 Christmas dinners, was largely benefited. 

Mrs. Macrarren gave a pianoforte and vocal recital at Wandsworth, 
on Tuesday evening last, to a numerous and appreciative audience. Her 
artistic rendering of the various pieces by Hummel, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Brissac, &c., called forth the hearty applause of her hearers, the 
airs arranged by the latter composer meeting with especial approval. 
Miss Bessie Emmett was the vocalist on the occasion. Her pure voice 
and touching rendering of Benedict's ‘ Rock me to sleep,” secured for 
her the favour of the audience, who honoured her with a recal for each 
of the four remaining songs, for the first of which she substituted Mac- 
farren’s “ Will my hope be mine,” and for the last the “ Clochette.” 
These recitals gain more and more favour with the public. 

Some concerts have been recently given at Leyton which shall be 
noticed in our next. 

—_—-9——— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Mar.sorovcn.—Mr. W. S. Bambridge, the professor of music at 
Marlborough College, gave an evening concert in the Town Hall re- 
cently. Le had the as-istance of Miss C. Westbrooke, Mr. and Mrs, 
H. Barnby, Madame O-borne Williams, Mr. Wallace Wells, and Mr. 
W.H. Aylward. Mr. Bambridge played Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 29) 
and Chopin’s La Berceuse (Op. 57) and Kighth Polonaise, taking part 
also in a Duo Concertante (Mendelssohn) with Mr. Aylward. A new vocal 
quartet, by Mr. Bambridge, ‘‘ What do the forest leaves whisper ?” was 
much admired as sung by Mrs H. Barnby, Madame Osborne Williams. 
Messrs. Henry Barnby, and Wallace Wells. The last-named gentle- 
man displayed his fine voice in the “ Death of Nelson,” a song by 
Reichardt (encored), and Ascher’s “ Alice, where art thou?” He also 
sang, with Mrs. Barnby, Rossini’s “ Mire la bianca.” The concert gave 
much satisfaction. 

Worcester.—The Cathedral Choir gave a concert in the Music Hall 
last week assisted by Mrs. Sutton and Miss Pullen. A selection from 
Ji Trovatore took up the entire first part. The performance does not 
seem to have given much satisfaction, probably because every one 
present had heard the music in its proper place. The second part was 
miscellaneous, Mrs. Sutton carried off the honours of the evening, being 
encored (with Mr. Price) in Parry’s “A B C” duet, and also in “ Laugh 
while you may.” Mr, Done conducted, and Mr. Hughes was at the 
harmonium. 

Kipperwixsrer.—The autumn concert of the Choral Society took 
place in the Music Hall, on Wednesday. The first part consisted of 
Hlatton’s “ Robin Hood,” and the second of a miscellaneous selection. 
Miss Clara Wight (Wolverhampton), Mr, Deacon, Mr. Kent, and Mr. 
Muston, took the principal parts in “Robin Hood.” The concert ap- 
peared to give satisfaction. ‘The band and chorus were nearly seventy, 
and the{members showed they had been making steady progress since 
their last appearance. Mr. Fitzgerald conducted, Mr. Mills was leader 
of the band, Mr. IL. Everitt was at the piano, and Mr. W. Brinton at 
the organ, 

Braprorp.—At the s cond subscription concert the chief items in 





Guillaume Tell, Fidelio, and Le Domino Noir, Mr. Hallé was pianist, 
and Malle. Sinico vocalist. Of the lady, a local paper thus speaks :— 
«To Madame Sinico was assigned the welcome task of sustaining the 
vocal music, which, throughout, was of a high character. Her rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s scena was marked by true dramatic power, but fell 
tamely, notwithstanding that the concluding portion of the aria con- 
tains majestic passages, to which her voice did full justice. Verdi's 
air was rapturously given, and met with a deserved encore; and in her 
final song, a new and most excellent one, by Signor Bevignani, who 
visited us on the occasion of the last concert, her abilities of execution 
were abundantly displayed. The song is well written, and cleverly 
instrumented, and testifies to Signor Bevignani’s ability as a composer 
ot light music.” 


Tue Liverpool Mercury says :— 

“Mr. Michael Maybrick is pursuing a very successful career through- 
out the country. He has lately been singing with marked success at 
Carlisle, Glasgow, and other northern towns. Last week he returned 
to England, and made a highly satisfactory appearance at Bolton. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Maybrick may soon be induced to visit his 
native town, when, in consequence of the respect in which his father is 
held, and the pleasurable remembrance of his deceased and musical 
uncle and namesake, he may expect a most cordial reception.” 

0 

ORGAN NEWS. 

Mr. J. Nicnotson has in course of completion, at his manufactory, 
Worcester, an organ for a churchat Mentone, Alpes Maritimes, France. 
It is 4 most complete instrument for its size, and has two complete 
manuals from CC to F, 54 notes. One of the stops—the dulciana—is 
said to be a great improvement on the old stop of that name. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the composition of the instrument :— 

Great OrGan—CC to F (54 notes). 








































Ft. Pipes. Ft. Pipes 
1. Open Diapason (metal)...... 8 54 | 5, Wald Flute (wo0d)......00:08 A 54 
2. Stop Diapason, bass ......++ 6. Principal (WOCA).......00000008 4 54 
3. Stop Diapason, treble (wood) S$ 54 , 7, Mixture (metal) secccceseeree — 162 
4. Dulciana, tenor C (small | 
scale)—metal......0+ ecceccece 42 | 
Swett Orcan—CC to F (54 notes). 
1, Bell Diapason (metal) ...... 8 42 | 4. Harmonic Flute (metal) .. 4 54 
2. Metal Stop (wood) come 8 5¢ | 5, Cornopean (metal) serececereee 8 54 
3. Principal (metal)..........0000 4 64 
PrpaL OxGax—CCC to C (25 notes), 
Bourdon, wood (large) 16 ft.tone. 18 











Couriers. 
1. Swellto Great. | 2. Great to Pedals, | 3. Bourdons to Swell. 

Three composition pedals, lowest octave of the swell to CC acting on the Bourdons 
in the Pedal Organ, one octave and a half of German pedals. 

Tue new and excellent organ which has been erected in the Wes- 
leyan Chapel, Lady Margaret Road, Kentish Town, was opened on 
Wednesday evening by Mr. W. T. Best, of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
The instrument, which has 28 registers and 1,492 pipes, has been built 
by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of Hull, and includes ;— 

Great OrcGAN—Compass, CC to G, 
1, Double Diapason, closed.! 5. Dulciana. 9. Fifteenth, 
2. Open Diapason. 6. Harmonic Flute, 10. Mixture, 4 ranks. 
3. Violin Diapason. 7. Principal. | 11. Trumpet. 
4. Rohrflite. 8, Twelfth. | 12. Cromorne, 
Swett Orcan—Compass, CC to G. 
4. Fifite d'Amour, 7. Mixture, 3 ranks. 
5. Principal. 8. Horn. 
6. Flagevlet. 9. Oboe. 
Pedat OrxcGan—Compass, CCC to F. 
1, Open Diapason, | 2. Bourdon. 
There are five ccuplers, and all the latest improvements in machinery 
and tone have been introduced, including a simple and effective light 
touch movement to the manuals. The proceedings on Wednesday 
evening commenced with prayer and the singing of the Old Hundredth 
Pealm, after which the following programme was executed :—Chorus, 
“Give thanks unto God,” Spohr; Andante, from the Sonata Duo in C 
major, Mozart; Rondo and Fugue, Bach ; Organ Concerto (G minor), 
Handel ; March of Priests, Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Air with varia- 
tions, J. L. Hatton; Prelude and Fugue, Bach; Duet, “Sion now her 
~ ae shall raise ;” and Chorus, «* Tune your harps to songs of praise,” 
Tandel. 













1. Lieblich Bordun, 
2. Open Diapason. 
3. Stopped Diapason. 














MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 












Cuarret, & Co.—* Art Treasures for the Pianoforte.” 
by W. 8. Rockstro, 

Ropatt, Rose, Carte, & Co.—“ Réunions Musicales,” for voice, flute, and piano. 
No. 8, “ The Setting Sun,” 

Asupown & Parry.—‘* Hanover Square Magazine.” for December. 

Durr & Srewart.— Good-night, sweet mother,” song, hy N. Diodonato; ‘The 
true right hand,” song, by Theodore Distin ; ** My love will come with the sum- 









the programme were the Jupiter Symphony, and the overtures to 





ner,” song, by G. A. Macfarren. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

A general meeting of students interested in this society was held in 
the Music Class-room, Park Place, lately. ‘The chair was occupied by 
Professor Oukeley, one of the presidents of the society. 

In his introductory remarks, the chairman, after narrating what 
steps had been taken to establish the society on a permanent basis, 


remarked :— 

« Now, whatever drawbacks may exist—such as scanty attendance at 
rehearsals, and the apparent impossibility here (as 1 remember we found 
it at Oxford) of forming an efficient amateur orchestra—it would surely 
be a very great pity if the interest of the students should in any respect 
flag as regards this newly formed society, and the annual concert in 
which the public takes so evident an interest. I understand that some 
alterations and modifications of the existing rules are to be proposed to 
you by the committee, which, if agreed to, may be of advantage. 1 need 
hardly add that 1 will personally lend all aid in my power to any 
musical society here, and of course I must be specially interested in 
one so intimately connected with this University; and I should much 
regret if the next concert is not even more of a success than the last 
one. 

Dr. Rutherford then read the committee’s report, which advised— 

“1, That the instrumental section of the society should be organized 
shortly before the concert proposed to be given by the society. 2. That 
the subscription to the society should be lowered to five shillings for 
the winter session, 3, That the meetings of the vocal section should 
be begun as soon as forty members are obtained.” 

In moving that this report be adopted, Professor Maclagan made a 
long and interesting speech. Among other things he said :— 

“He would submit to them one or two considerations in favour of 
vocal music which formed reasons why young men should embrace so 
good an opportunity as the present of cultivating it, and would try to 
meet some objections which students or their guardians might make to 
a young man joining such a society. First, vocal music was a good 
mental exercise. He wished particularly to bring this to the attention 
of the Art students who formed the junior portion of the members of 
the University, and who were at the period of life when they could 
most advan‘ageously try to get some acquaintance with the practice of 
singing, ‘Tuey would be doubly valuable as members of the society, 
because they had the prospect of being longest at the University, 
would ultimately form most efficient members, and would be a nucleus 
to which future students would attach themselves. Most of these 
gentlemen were engaged in studies which were not intended to be used 
by them for the practical purposes of their future lives, but which were 
to give them that mental culture which every gentleman ought to 
have, whatever his future occupation was to be Now, he claimed for 
music, just as he did for the study of the dead or living languages, the 
merit of being a good mental exercise. It stimulates attention and 
thought. Like a language it has a grammar and a construction of its 
own. It is, in fact, a language, and one in which ideas and feelings and 
affections and passions can be most fully and impressively uttered. 
Secondly, it is a charming recreation. It is something to possess an 
accomplishment which can give pleasure to others, but he appealed to 
all those> who had ever taken part in true part-singing whether the 
pleasure which it gave to the performer was not greater even than that 
which it gave to the hearers. Even at the first trial of a new piece of 
music, when indifferent singers like himself were only rudely hammer- 
ing at it, there was a pleasure in feeling how the harmonies came out ; 
it was still greater when it began under further practice to be a little 
smoother ; and greater still when it was so well polished under the 
instructions «f a master that could be pronounced by him to be a 
satisfactory performance, ‘hirdly, it is a good moral discipline. It 
requires constant attention, patience, punctuality, and obedience, and 
these were good things for every one to learn. He believed, how- 
ever, that the greater part of their fellow-students would assent 
to all that could be said in favour of music, and would admit 
their willingness to join in the cultivation of it, but that there were 
difficulties in the way ; and to some of these difficulties he would now 
address himself. It might be said by those whom they asked to join 
the society that they were too busy, and could not afford the time. 
Now he begged to state that to teach people to sing in parts did not 
require any great expenditure of time. He was not speaking of those 
who were to make music their business in life: euch persons required 
to give their whole time to it, just as every person had to do in regard 
to anything whatever that was to be his business in life; but to learn 
to sing in parts, as amateurs, sufliciently well to give pleasure to them- 
relves and others, would not require any great expenditure of time. 
Profe-sional men, even when deeply immersed in important professional 
duties, found time to learn and practise singing ; and he did not believe 
brat stulent had more cally upon his time than a busy professional 





man. Besides, ove of the many advantages of such an employment of 
an hour or two in the week was that it gives relief from the pressure 
of other mental work, and would enable them to return to their studies 
with renewed zest and vigour. Another difficulty which might be 
started was that they—those whom they wanted to join the society— 
had not the capability of being taught music. Now, in reply to this 
he had to say that, in the opinion of persons of large experience in 
teaching singing, everybody was more or less capable of being taught 
to read music and to sing. Some persons condescended upon statistical 
statements, and said that 90 per cent. of females and about 80 per cent. 
of men could be readily taught. He was not able to speak to this from 
personal observation, but certainly a large proportion of human beings 
could be taught, much larger than was done in other countries ; and if 
done in other countries, why not here? During his residence in 
Germany, he had had abundant opportunity of seeing how common an 
accomplishment part-singing was, and he had derived, during a recent 
residence at Aix-la-Chapelle, the greatest pleasure from the vocal per- 
formances of the “ Liedertafel—in short, a singing club composed of 
gentlemen, and a similar body—the « Orphea”—composed of tailors, 
shoemaker, and other working men. THe saw no reason why 
this should not exist here? Ohi but it would be said the 
Germans are such a musical people! Now, this was one of 
those statements which were very often made, and assented to 
without any consideration being given as to what it meant. If it 
meant that Germany was essentially a musical country, because it had 
given to the world Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
and other great masters, he was not going to deny that, with the echoes 
of the C minor Symphony still in his ears from the Choral Union's 
concert the previous night. If it meant that a man who was born on 
the banks of the Rhine had a natural capacity for learning music which 


_ was denied to one born on the banks of the Tweed, he ventured to 


deny that altogether. Indeed, so far as spontaneous efforts to sing or 
whistle might be held as proof of a natural tendency to music, he 
heard far more of those in the streets of this country than in Germany. 
To be sure, they were in general execrable performances of the tunes 
which were ground on hand-organs; but they showed the musical ten- 
dency of the performers, such as they were. If,:on the other hand, it 
were maintained that Germany is a musical country becanse far more 
and better singing was to be heard there, he assented to that at once. 
It was just because teaching singing to the young was so gei eral 
as to be almost universal in Germany that this was the case, and that 
was precisely what he would like to see here. ‘There were now about 
1400 students at the University of Edinburgh ; he would knock off the 
odd hundreds and take them at 1000, and instead of 80 per cent. he 
would only assume 50 per cent. to be capable of musical instruction ; 
and on these data the University ought to furnish 500 persons who 
might with advantage join this society. It might be said by the 
guardians of young men that this practice might lead to habits of idle- 
ness and dissipation, and he did not deny that it had done so when 
people could not meet to sing together except ina tavern. Bat when 
they hada place in the University itself in which to practise, and at 
timeous hours, he no more admitted that it would lead to dissipation 
than he would admit it to be singing when a parcel of fellows more or less 
drunk were heard bellowing, “ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut,” over a 
sixth tumbler of toddy at two in the morning. QO'jection to joining 
the society might be made on the score of expense. He would direct 
attention to that part of the committee’s report. 

Mr. Macdougall seconded the adoption of the report, which was 
unanimously approved. 

After the election of office-bearers, the proceedings concluded by a 
performance on the organ by Professor Oakeley. He played the “ Night- 
ingale chorus,” and as a tribute of respect to the memory of Kossini, he 
gave also the Prayer from Mosé. 

~——+ 0 ——. 
SCHUBERT'S SIXTH SYMPHONY. 

The Symphony in C—sixth in order of the nine Schubert is known 
to have written—is one of the results of Mr. George Grove’s Vienna 
researches during the autumn of last year. Dr. Edward Schneider, in 
whose possession the original manuscript has long been (and still is), did 
not seem thoroughly alive to the importance of his trust. At all events, 
he permitted the work to lie, with other treasures hardly less precious, 
in the silence and darkness of a cupboard which promises to becom; 
historical. That this should be the case in Vienna, the city of great 
masters, the place where Schubert lived and died, appears incredible. 
So it was, however, and the composer might have waited long for his 
full meed of recognition had it depended upon the men of his own 
country. But while Dr. Edward Schneider kept his cupboard locked, 
and the Viennese musicians never troubled him for the key, one 
belonging to an “ unmusical country” appeared on the scene, eagerly 
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looking for remains of Schubert. He heard of the cupboard, promptly 
asked for the key, and got it, disturbed the dust in that neglected 
receptacle, felt the joy of a discoverer, and went home treasure-laden. 
As we have pointed out, the Symphony in C is one of the results, and 
by this time Vienna must have heard the echoes of hyperborean 
applause bestowed upon her gifted but neglected son, Let us hope 
Vienna will learn the lesson. ‘ 
But now to the Symphony itself. From one pvint of view it is as 
affecting as Milton’s description of his blind hero, since it is equally 
suggestive of touching personal experiences. In 1818 poor Schubert 
came upon an oasis in the desert of his otherwise joyless life. Out of 
poverty, and all the miseries which it must have entailed upon an 
organization like his, the composer was lifted into circumstances of 
comfort, even of luxury. This was the result of an engagement as 
resident music-master in the family of the Esterhazy’s. Once installed 
with a perspective of dinners before him to which there was no vanish- 
ing point, and with ample leisure to cultivate the art he so passionately 
loved, what wonder that a complete revulsion of feeling came over him. 
Every one of us can, toa greater or less extent, sympathize with his 
emotions. ‘l'o him the sunshine must have been brighter, the face of 
nature lovelier, the song of the birds more melodious, and life altogether 
a blessed thing, which it could hardly have been before. Under cir- 
cumstances like these the symphony now given to the world was com- 
posed. We should expect to find it reflecting the master’s happiness, 
to see it a-glow with the light that shone for a time upon his path ; and 
such expectations it fulfils. Years before, another composer had dwelt 
in the palace of an Esterhazy, and had there written music so genial 
and pleasant that it is always as welcome as flowers in May. The same 
influence came upon Schubert, and the Esterhazy music-master of 
Zelész is, in some respects, scarcely to be distinguished from him of 
Estoras. But of all Schubert’s works this Sixth Symphony stands alone 
in its Haydnish vivacity. On the face of his other compositions is 
stamped the sadness or the despair from which he enjoyed but a tempo- 
rary relief. Are we not right, therefore, when we call it affecting? 


eegecees 
THE SUNDAY SACRED CONCERT MOVEMENT. 


A soirée was held on Wednesday evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
the object being to celebrate a recent decision of the Court of Common 
Pleas, to the effect that the opening of such places as St. Martin’s Hall 
on Sunday evenings for concerts of sacred music was not contrary to 
law. ‘he chair was taken by Sir Joshua Walmsley, who was supported 
on the platform by Mr. Baxter Langley, Mr. H. J. Slack, Mr. Clapham 
(Leeds), and one or two other gentlemen. The chairman and following 
speakers addressed themselves to “sentiments” in the American fashion, 
making short speeches, without, however, concluding with any motion. 
The chairman strongly denounced the proceedings of the Sabbatarians, 
which he compared to those of the protectionists previous to the repeal 
of the corn laws, Mr. Slack recited a comic poem or song, the burthen 
of which was ‘“ Let us all be unhappy on Sundays,” and which seemed 
to be much relished by his auditory. Mr. Clapham detailed the strug- 
gles which had taken place in Leeds between the Sabbatarian magistrates 
of that town and the working classes, on the subject of Sunday sacred 
concerts, resulting in the success of the movement. Mr. Conway ad- 
dressed himself to the history of the Sabbath, contending that to make 
it a day of gloom was contrary to its original intention, and that the 
restrictions now imposed on the English people were the result of an 
ignorant and imbecile superstition. The serious proceedings of the 
evening terminated with the presentation by Mr. Weatherly of an 
address from the “ Recreative religionists,” to Mr. Baxter Langley 
thanking him for his recent successful defence, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, of the principles advocated by the recreative religionists: After 
a suitable reply from Mr. Langley the company adjourned to the 
concert and ball rooms. 


——— Ja 


CRYSTAL PALACE CHOIR. 
The following letter appeared in the Sunday Times of the 29th ult. :— 


To the Editor of the “ Sunday Times.” 

Sin,—Your remarks upon our shortcomings are rather hard to bear, 
although I fear they are deserved ; we cannot lay claim to decent powers of 
performance. But permit me to put the matter before your readers in what I 
conceive to be its true light. The Choir is composed of amateur singers who 
have small chance of practice, apart from the Thursday evening rehearsal at 
Exeter Hall, and the occasional performance at the Palace. In order that a 
body so constituted may attain to any decent executive power, it is important 
that the utmost economy of time be practised, and that the constituent parts 
of that body be not unnecessarily puzzled. Now, with every kind feeling 
for Mr. Manns, I must beg to state that we are in one perpetual state of 
wonder as to his meaning. In most places certain recognized beats stand for 





certain times—these we all understand; but Mr. Manns has signs of his own, 
which may be understood by his band, but are certainly not understood by us. 
He appears to me to take great pains to arrange the work to be rehearsed “ for 
one stick,” and when he appears before us he goes through this pictorial per- 
formance with much vigour; but it is misplaced energy, for I can assure you 
that the great majority of us do not comprehend in the least his meaning. 
Apart from the doings of “the stick,” Mr. Manns’ directions are mostly giver 
in broken English, and his well-meant intentions only puzzle us the more. 

Having stated the case thus far, I may perhaps be allowed to suggest a 
remedy. I am of opinion that if Mr. Manns could secure the help of an Lng- 
lish assistant to conduct part-songs at the Palace, and the rehearsals at the 
Hall, a very speedy improvement would be perceived in the Choir. Any such 
assistant would, of course, be prepared to give Mr. Manns’ readings to such 
works as are to be performed with orchestra, and should assuredly be well 
able to make accurate and intelligible time-beats. I make these suggestions 
in all humility, but I make them with the conviction that your notice of the 
22nd inst., is only the prelude of the coming storm—a storm, by the way, 
which may sweep the Crystal Palace Choir clean away.—I am, Sir, 

A Member oF THE CuorR. 


We hope this voice from the ranks will be heard and attended to 
lest worse befall. 


—— 


WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard, accompanied by Miss Annie Edmonds 
has given pianoforte recitals this week at Southampton, Newbury, 
Horsham, and Maidstone, each with the most gratifying results, both 
as to attendance, applause, encores, &c. Never has our distinguished 
pianist been received with more unanimous and hearty favour in this 
country, wliere such music as she invariably selects and the manner 
which she executes, about which it would be superfluous to say one 
word, are calculated more than anything else to raise and spread a 
taste for the beautiful and pure in art. 


The town of Lugo has preferred its claim, in opposition to the 
hitherto generally admitted one of Pesaro, to be the birthplace of 
Rossini. A statue of the great Italian is to be erected in the principal 
street. Pesaro might do likewise, and the dispute remain unsettled. 


Mozart’s Requiem was performed, on Tuesday morning, in the Italian 
Church, Hatton Garden, for the repose of the soul of Rossini. 


Herr Joseph Joachim is expected in London the first week in January 
to fulfil his engagement at the Monday Porular Concerts. 


The Tyrolese singers (from the Zillerthal), Die Herrn Holaus, 
Meickl, Margreiter, Holwarth, and Frau Holaus, had the honour of 
singing the following programme on Thursday week before the 
Queen and the Royal family, at Windsor Castle. The Ladies and 
Gentlemen in Waiting were present : 

Quintett and Jodl, “ The Travelling Minstrel ; National Song, “ My Heart 
is in the Zillerthal;” Valse Quartet, ‘ Remembrance of Peterhoff;” Solo 
Xylophone (National instrument); Laughing Chorus; Song and Chorus with 
Jodl, ‘ Up in the Alps;” Solo (Zither), Herr Margreiter. 

The singers were accompanied by Mr. Nimmo, who represented Mr. 
Mitchell, of Old Bond Street. 


; Madame Harriers-Wippern has left Berlin fur a six months’ tour in 
taly. 


Steps are being taken to erect no fewer than twenty monuments to 
Rossini’s memory in different parts of Italy. 


The Tomahawk says:—‘ When a great composer like Rossini dies 
he leaves us heirs to a never-failing fund. His notes will never be 
dishonoured.” 


Madame Rossini has, it is said, consented to the removal of her 
husband’s body to Italy, but it is not certain whether Florence or Pesaro 
will be chosen for its final resting place. 


Guillaume Tell has been performed at Rouen in honour of Rossini. 
At the close of the opera a bust of the composer was crowned while the 
orchestra played the prayer from Moise. 


The Russian Director of the Imperial Theatres is suing Signor 
I'raschini for 80,000 francs damages, arising out of the singer's refusal 
to keep his St. Petersburgh engagement. 


At the last Monday Popular Concert Herr Ludwig Straus was leader. 
Schubert's Octet and a quartet in C by Haydn (first time), were in the 
programme. Next week we shall give a notice in full of Herr Straus’s 
success and of the concert generally. 


The last programme of the Concerts Populaires was as follows :-~ 
Reformation Symphony, Mendelssohn; Adagio from Septuor, Beet- 
hoven; Symphony in E flat, Mozart; Andante with variations, Haydn ; 
Overture (Vaisseau Fantéme), Wagner. 
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Owing to a family bereavement, Miss Agnes Zimmermann has 
returned to London without fulfilling her engagements in Germany. 


At the last Concert Populaire, the overture to Guillaume Tell was 
played and encored amid what is stated to have been “ indescribable 
enthusiasm.” 

Our friend, the Little Musical Gazette (New York), informs its readers 
that “ Handel’s oratorios and Bach's choir works in piano arrangements 
are never-ending fountains of delight and progressive knowledge.” 
This is what a well-known poet would describe as “the rapture of a 
dreamy thought.” 

The Morning Summary, a tory and high church paper, two or three 
weeks old, isnomore. Its patrons must therefore be contented with the 
older prints of that party. A sad fatality has been at work among 
the comic publications. The Censor, Toby, and Banter have disappeared, 
but the world seems none the gloomier. 


Malle, Ilma de Murska sang on Tuesday at a concert in Brighton, 
and will sing at a concert in Liverpool this evening, On Sunday she 
leaves England for Pesth. Her engagement at the Opéra Italien, in 
Paris, commences on January 5th, when she takes the place left vacant 
by Madame le Marquise de Caux (Adelina Patti). 


Mr, Wilford Morgan (who has been for some months fulfilling an 
engagement in the Provinces with the ‘Grand Duchess” Opera 
Company, sustaining the important character of Fritz for upwards of 
150 nights with much success) has returned to town and is now playing 
the same part at the New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch. 


The Continental Gazette says :— 

‘* Moscow is at present enraptured with a young cantatrice, named Berthe 
Ferucci, who in the réle of Gilda, in Rigoletto, was called eight times before 
the curtain, and nearly smothered with bouquets. Paris will soon have an 
opportunity of applauding this new star, whose beauty equals her talent, and 
who will add another to the brilliant galaxy. 


Another “remarkable child-pianist,” Miss Henrietta Markstein, is 
spoken of in flattering terms by Watson’s Art Journal (New York)— 
which journal, by the way, appropriates wholesale the articles and para- 
graphs that appear in the Musical World, with never a word ot acknow- 
ledgment. Watson is not the less welcome, however, for his paper is 
one of the most gentlemanly conducted art-papers in this wide and 
dreary world. 


Mr. and Mrs, Richard Blagrove recently had the honour of per- 
forming the following selection of pieces, in the Red Drawing Room of 
Windsor Castle:—Duet, Faust, Gounod; Concerto {1st Movement), Con- 
certina, De Beriot; Solos Pianoforte: Berceuse (D flat), Study (G flat), 
on black keys only, Chopin; Fantasia Concertina: Scotch Airs, R. 
Blagrove ; Duet on Welsh Airs: « Watching the Wheat,” ‘‘The Camp,” 
«‘ The Blackbird,” “The Bells of Aberdovey.” 


We (the Pall Mall Gazette) recommend to the attention of Malle. 
Schneider, whose performances excited so much virtuous indignation 
when she visited us last summer, the following announcement, which 
appears daily in all the public journals :— 

“ At 10, Kotzebue’s play of The Stranger, burlesqued under the title of 
The Stranger Stranger than Ever. At 10.30, the Cancan danced every 
evening by the Stranger and Mrs. Haller.” 

We (the Musical World) recommend Mdlle. Schneider to look to her 
own affairs. Cut bono? 


“ Last evening,” wrote the Daily Telegraph correspondent on Monday, 
“ the Marquis and Marquise de Caux had an intime reception. Among 
the guests were Madame Alboni and M. Auber, Agnesi and Alary— 
cold and consequent extinction of voice kept away Gardoni—Prince 
Poniatowski, &c. Madame de Caux sang ‘L’Etranger,’ of Alary, and a 
new composition of M. Hoffman. Agnesi also sang. M. Auber who 
left soon after midnight, as the young fellow had ‘some other parties 
to go to,’ looks as fresh as a boy, and, indeed, as if it would be ‘any 
one’s turn next’ except his own. The veteran composer was asked 
last night his opinion of his hostess, and I have great pleasure in repeat- 
ing his answer: ‘I have seen and heard many singers. I remember 
Catalani, Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, and Sontag; but I never heard so 
perfect an artist as La Patti: as for her voice, it is without a flaw.’ ” 








Hamsureu.—Second Philharmonic Concert: Symphony in D major, 
Haydn ; Overture and ballet music to Rosamunde, Schubert; and Sym- 
phony in B major, Op. 88, Schumann. =, 

Lerrsic.—Second Soirée for Chamber Music: Quartet in D major, 
Haydn; Sonata for Flute and Pianoforte (arranged by Herr David), 
Handel; Duet for Violin and ‘enor, Mozart; and Quintet in C major, 


Beethoven. 


Sr. Pererssurcu.—A report having been spread about that Madame 
Adelina Patti would not be able, for reasons connected with her health, 
to keep her engagement with the manager of the Imperial Theatre, 
M. de Gedeonow forwarded to the Journal de St. Petersbourg the fol- 
lowing telegram received from the fair singer :—‘“ False and absurd 
rumours ; health excellent; shall come to St. Petersburgh according to 
agreement ; happy that the moment is approaching.” M. de Gedeonow 
adds that Madame Patti has, moreover, signed for all the season of 
1869-70, and for all the season of 1870-71.—The Italian operatic com- 

ny for the present season is thus constituted :— Prime Donne : Madame 

auline Lucca (from 16th November to 28th December, 1868); Mes- 
dames Fricci, Volpini, Trebelli, Galli, and Adelina Patti (from the 13th 
January, 1869, to the end of the season, that is, the 15th March). 
Seconde Donne: Mesdames Vall’ Anese, Berini, and Pedroni. Primi 
Tenori: Signori Calzolari, Stagno (in the place of Signor Fraschini, 
who has declined to fulfil his engagement), Neri-Baraldi, and Mario. 
Secondi Tenori : Signori Rossi and Patrinieri. Primi Baritoni : Gassier, 
Meo, and Steller. Primi Bassi: Signori Angelini and Bagagiolo. 
Primo Basso Buffo: Signor Zucchini. Secondo Basso: Signor Fortuna. 
Conductor: Signor Vianesi. Principal Stage Manager: Mr. Augustus 
Harris. Second Stage Manager: Signor Ferrero. 











DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 








THE VOICE & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
vde Park W. 





Just Published, 
“MINE, THOU ART MINE,’ 
SONG, 
Sung by Mpttz. CLARA DORIA. 
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Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 
“LBS CLOCHDTTHS,” 


IMPROMPTU BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par R. HOFFMAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“OPHELIA,” 
SONG. 
The Words by R. CLOTHIER. 
The Music by G. B. ALLEN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SUNSHIN B,” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Miss E. GOMES. 
The Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Cv,, 244, Regent Street: 
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"A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 


THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


*“ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (‘ Fahrwohl auf mmerdar"—E. Geibel). 
“FIDELITY” (‘ Ich bleibe treu’"—C. Herlassohn). 

“PARTED” (‘ Scheiden, Leiden ”"—E. Geibel). 

“THE REQUEST ” (‘ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb”—E. Geibel). 
“% 7“ v ~ gil OF SPRING” (“ Und als ich aufstand Frtih am Tag ”— 


SMITH. 








z 
§ Seeoess 
oo ateNr 


Geibel). 
e EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck), 





Price, in one ‘Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s, 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either enpacity: ”"— Musical World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & C0., 244, Regent St., W 
GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS), 








‘*APRILE.” Melodia ie oie ra ‘ <a Price 3s, 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia a ae sx sia és as oe. % 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia » 38. 


(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 
above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of “ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 


‘*LE RENDEZVOUS.,” Suite de Valses, pour Piano .. 





Price 6s. 0d, 





Ditto, as a Piano Duet ., : x i ar xs » 78, 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano Price 6s, 


(Edition de Choudens, Par iris. ) 


London : Doxcan Davison «& Co., vy 244, Reg ent Street, W. 


" COULEUR DE ROSE,” 


GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 


Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW MARCH. 
NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
DEDICATED TO THE KING OF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London: Duxcan Dayison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


London: 
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NE PLUS ULTRA 


BEETHOVEN, 


Price 7s. 6d. 





TH 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven's and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all others published 
in this Country or the Continent. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO.,, 





28, Holles Street, W. 
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METZLER & GC0.S PUBLICATIONS. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO, XI., VOL. 3, FOR DECEMBER, 


CONTENTS. 











1. Song, “A Christmas Thought”... .. «. J. L. Hatton. 
2, Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘The Pastorale” In cele- 
bration of the Nativity _... . A. Corelli. 


a: he G. B. Allen. 
4. Carol, ‘Christmas comes” .. .. .«.  «. Ch. Gounod. 
5. Christmas Hymn, “ Our Saviour’s Birth”... Henri F. Hemy. 
6. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.10) E. F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


NOTICE.—Volumes I. and II. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


“THE MUSICAL BIJOU.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 


In Numbers, 6d. each ; Post Free Seven Stamps. 


8. Christmas Hymn, “ Hallelujah ! Christ is 
King” eee ° ee ooo ove 

















*,* These works have been most carefully edited, and-will be found as correct as the high- 

priced Music. Printed from bold type, on good paper, in handsome wrapper. 

23. Dance Music (Christmas Number), containing “ Jolly King Christmas 
Quadrille,” “Pretty Jemima Waltz,” “ British Army Quadrille” (easily 
arranged), ‘ Orpheus Galop,” ** Winter’s Night Polka,” and the popular “Bur- 
lesque Galop.” 

22. Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (Second Selection). 

21. Seven Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendelssohn's “ Lieder ohne Worte."' 

20. Eight Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendelssohn’s ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” 

19. Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Favarger, ete. 

18. Nine Pianoforte Pieces. 

17. Eight Pianoforte Pieces by Benedict, Heller, Leybach, etc, 

16, Eight Pianoforte Pieces by Popular Composers. 

15, Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by Heller, Schumann, Badarzewska, Voss, etc. 

14, Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection), 

13, Fifteen Popular Sacred Songs (Third Selection), 
Lindsay, Stephen Glover, etc.) 

12, Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (Second Selection), 

11, Fifty Popular Hymns. 

10. Twenty Popular Anthems. 

. Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Comic Songs (Fourth Selection). 

Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Third Selection), 

Twelve Sacred Vocal Duets. 

Fifteen Popular Comic Songs. 

Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (First Selection). 

Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection). 

3. Fourteen Contralto Songs, sang by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 

2. Nine Baritone Songs, sung by Mr. Santley. (Including ‘‘O Mistress Mine," 

by Arthur Sullivan.) 

1, Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (First Selection), 


Price 83d. each. 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 


By E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


For Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


1. Gop Rest you Merry GENTLEMEN. 7. Tue Loxp AT FIRST HAD ADAM MADE. 
2. Toe Cuerry-Trex CaRoL. 8. In Excetsis GLORIA. 

3. Toe ANGEL GABRIEL, 9. Tue First Nog. 

4. A Vircin most Pure. 10. Toe Boar's Heap CaroL. 

5. Tae Babe oF BETHLEHEM. 1l. Sone or THE ANGELS. 

6. I saw Turex Suirs. 12. Hark! THE HeRALD ANGELS SING. 


Per Dozen at3s. Postage Free. 


(Including songs by Miss 


PHP se 











Price 4s., limp cloth, the above, with 


INTRODUCTION by E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, printed in Gold and Colours, on extra fine 
paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, etc., suitable for presents, price 10s. 6d. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 














PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 











NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR DECEMBER, 








CONTAINS 


TEN SONGS syGOUNOD | 


INTRODUCING 


Che celebrated “Flower Song” from Faust, 


&c., &c, 






nina og Fetes 












LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & 00, 60, New Bond S| 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 









CHAPPELL'S 
Oly English Ditties, 


Just Published, a 
PART XII, OF THIS POPULAR WORK “y 


CONTAINING ; 
4 


Cease your Funning. 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 
















Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled. 













PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHRLL & CO., 


60, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“The most successful and the worthiest of 


the musical monthlies.”-—7he Queen, May 9. 


“This Magazine was first in the field, and 
is incomparably the best of the musical 
serials.”— The Leader, May 2. 


“ HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR DECEMBER. 











Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARK, 


No. 14. 


CONTENTS. 
. Charles Wehle. 
. G. A, Macfarren. 


CANTABILE. Piano 
MARY. Song oe ii ae ei ve 
Words by Sir Water Scorv. 
REVE ESPAGNOL. Serenade. Piano ... 


‘TWAS LONG, LONG SINCE, IN THE SPRING 
TIME. Song . G. B, Allen, 


Edwin M, Lott. 


¥ Words by Tow Hoop. 


Pre 


EDITED BY 
LINDSAY SLOPER. 


PRICE Our SHILLING. 


~~ 





The First and Second Volumes of “ Hanover Square,” each contain- 
ing 12 Songs and Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent 
composers of the day, are now ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, 
bevelled edges, Seven Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Cloth Cases for Binding ‘‘ Hanover Square,” One Shilling and Six- 
pence each, 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 








s. 


Grand Valse... 
(Played at the Crystal ain _ ‘at the ‘nud hens paarne 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs, (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morgeau de Salon z. ty 
Il tramonte del Sole -.. 

Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 

Un Sogno d’'Amore. Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). meipetelin Variée 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne an Figs 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves -.. 

Mergellina. Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance mh 

Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne . 

La Gaite. Scherzo 

The Fairy’s Reverie ... «» 

La Mandoline, Etude iindieilitiaese 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). 1st Set 

9/8 Waltz - “n 

Non e ver. " Brilliantly Traneettbed ie 

Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 
Une Perle, Morceau de Salon ... ae : 


PPE PREP PEKR POKER KLAOKL KL PPK BD EH 





Grand Valse. Arranged asa Duet 

Quadrille Brillante, For Piano as Duets : 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a ne mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet .., 


VOCAL ee 


Tornera. Romanza 

Ma cosa vuoi da me, Canzonetta — 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cantorra oa 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tomas ... 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Wubaainis a 

Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Sines e Cara- 
VOGLIA ... 

Non torno (Romanza). Bang by Signori enninpas e Guns 
VOGLIA .. 


Lo scapato. Sed: by Mr. rl ‘is 


an rr @ 











LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.- 








COMPOSITIONS. 


os 
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